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ROOF INSULATION 


(Qld Mest Modeun Rayon Plait 4 


GUARDS HEATING & AIR-CONDITIONING 


WITH CELOTEX ROOF INSULATION 


industrial Rayon Corporation Relies 


on Celotex Insulation at its 


ANUFACTURE of rayon requires close 
M atmosphere control. Industrial Rayon 
Corporation has used Celotex Roof Insulation 
as a factor in that control over a long period of 
years. Satisfactory experience made Celotex Roof 
Insulation the logical choice for the Corporation’s 


new windowless, air-conditioned plant at Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 


This new 14-acre factory, constructed at a cost 
of $11,500,000, contains the world’s largest area 
of glass block. Every material used was subjected 
to severest tests before being finally selected by 


ELOTEX 


BRAND-——INSULATING CANE BOARD 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Painesville Factory 


the architects. 2” Celotex Cane Fibre Roof Insu- 
lation proved itself thoroughly qualified to pre- 
vent ceiling condensation or undue heat losses. 


By actual record, this insulation has been 
shown to cut roof heat losses 35% to 75%. Fig- 
ures are also available on its cost-cutting ability 
with regard to air-conditioning. It is permanently 
protected against termites and dry rot by the 
exclusive, patented Ferox Process. Write for 
complete specifications. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION © 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. + CHICAGO, ILL. 


The word Celotez ts a brand name identifying a group of products 
marketed by The Celotex Corporation. 


At the New York World's Fair, be sure to see Celoter Exhibit House 
No. 17 tn “The Town of Tomorrow.”’ 
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WHITESTONE BRIDGE 


Newest in a long 
bridges. 


REHABILITATED SLUMS 


Private enterprise remodels 500 Philadelphia houses, produces 
rents of $3 to $5 per room, profits of more than 10 per cent. 


RESIDENTIAL REMODELING 


A portfolio of ten recent house alterations, including town and 
country residences. 


COOLSPRING SCHOOL 


A modern school building designed around an unusual heating 
system. 


line of distinguished American suspension 








DORMITORY FOR CHERRY LAWN SCHOOL 


A successful experiment in the use of plywood for speed and 
economy. 


EXPOSITION HOMES 


Eight houses selected from the San Francisco Exposition Model 
Homes Tour, with plans, cost data and construction information. 


THE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


Thoughts on a vulgar art, cubism and functionalism, reading, an 
American standard of living, the why and wherefore of museums. 


THE DIARY 


Personalities, events, comments—from a personal viewpoint. 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


Architectural Acoustics, I! 








BUILDING MONEY 


Homestead tax exemption is a relief to the homeowner, a head- 
ache to the State government—THE FORUM examines thirteen 
case histories, discovers why ... Henry Ford turns subdivider, 
rental houser, but leaves modern production technique in his 
automobile plants ... A Washington subdivision of standard- 
ized houses—one of four in a one-man building boomlet 

Two aids to home cost finding—monthly FHA-insured mortgage 
payments and other home ownership costs ... The debut of 
modern architecture in FHA-insured rental housing spotlights 
Raleigh, North Carolina . .. Building’s statistics charted and 
tabulated. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 
FORUM OF EVENTS 
BOOKS 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDIN 


BUILDING STATISTICS. Unlike the volume of building 
permits (right), the trend of contracts awarded and mortgages 
selected for FHA appraisal dropped off during the latest months 
for which statistics are available (see page 216). On the other 
hand, the volume of mortgages recorded throughout the U. S. 
was up. Particularly significant is the fact that both the cost of 
labor and the cost of materials used in small house construction 
decreased, combined to produce the lowest figure since 1937. Also 
significant: the downward trend of interest rates; the biggest up- 
ward movement of rents in the last two years. 


PERMITS 


(Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor) 





Monthly data First six months 








June 1939 Comparison with 1939 
(millions) May ’39 June ’38 


Compar on 
(millions) with 1938 








Residential $100.1 —14.0% 442.7% $553.6 


Non-residential ..... 65.9 +40.7 +54.1 298.0 
Additions, repairs ... 30.9 — 6.0 +11.2 173.1 


445.1% 
+16.7 


+ 8.0 
196.9 + 0.4 +40.0 1024.7 +28.5 








FHA PARADES. Long and pompous 
was the parade of organizations which 
last month made headline building news 
(see below). At column’s head came the 
Federal Housing Administration puffed 
with justifiable pride at having given 
Home Building its biggest break in many a 
month. FHAdministrator Stewart McDon- 
ald had announced that, effective August 
1, only those home mortgages bearing in- 
terest at 44% per cent or less would be 
eligible for Government insurance, that 
only those large scale rental housing mort- 
gages bearing interest at 4 per cent or less 
would be eligible. Formerly the maximum 
rates had been 5 and 41% per cent, respec- 
tively. 

Small percentage-wise, these reductions 
grow big when translated into dollars and 
cents. Prior to July 1, monthly payments 
to interest, amortization and average FHA 
insurance premium on a $5,000 mortgage 
would have come to $8,970 during the 
25-year life of the loan. Today the total 
is $255 smaller.* On a 20-year $10,000 
mortgage the interest rate reduction ac- 
counts for a total saving of $648. (For a 
complete picture of today’s FHA-insured 
mortgage costs and other monthly costs 
of home ownership, see page 212.) 

Although FHA’s reduction in maximum 
interest rates is not retroactive, home 
owners presently paying monthly install- 
ments on 5 per cent FHA-insured mort- 
gages may refinance their loans on the 
new 4% per cent basis. There are, how- 
ever, two hurdles in their way: 1) As 
amended this year, the National Housing 
Act limits FHA’s old-house business to 
25 per cent of the total business on its 
books, and refinancers are already begin- 
ning to crowd that limit. 2) In many cases 
the cost of refinancing will about offset 
the savings to be obtained by the lower 
interest rate. 

Since FHA lends no money, its recent 
action is a break for Home Building only 
if the Nation’s lending institutions play 
ball with the new interest rates. Chances 
are they will. FHA insurance has virtually 


*On mortgages of $5,400 and less the % of 1 
per cent reduction in maximum interest rates 
was Offset, in part, by a 4 of 1 per cent boost 
in FHA’s insurance premium, which became 
effective July 1, 1939. The insurance premium 
on all home mortgages is now ‘2 of 1 per cent. 


removed the cost-of-risk element from 
home finance; interest rates on other in- 
vestment securities have been dropping 
steadily; and the cost of money to lend- 
ing institutions (interest on deposits) is 
continually moving in the same direction. 


RFC FOLLOWS. Whether or not 
private lending institutions will play with 
FHA’s new ball (see above), Govern- 
ment’s Reconstruction Finance Corp. has 
announced that its subsidiaries, the RFC 
Mortgage Co. and the Federal National 
Mortgage Assn., will. They stand ready 
to purchase from approved mortgagees at 
par and accrued interest home mortgages 
bearing interest at the reduced rate of 
41% per cent, to allow their present service 
fee of 34 of 1 per cent. FNMA, which at 
June 30 already held $125 million of FHA- 
insured mortgages, also stands prepared to 
buy 4 per cent large scale rental housing 
loans on the same terms and to initiate 
such loans itself. 


HOLC STRAGGLES. Much against 
its will, the Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 
was forced by the action of other Gov- 
ernment agencies (see above) to join the 
parade, reduce its interest rates. Thus, 
last month came announcement that, “as 
soon as the necessary arrangements can 
be completed,’ HOLC will knock the 5 
per cent rate on its outstanding loans 
down to 44% per cent—at least as far as 
borrowers in good standing are concerned. 
The reduction will not be retroactive, nor 
will it be extended to mortgagors who are 
delinquent in their payments. 

To good-standing HOLC borrowers this 
action means a saving of some $6 million 
per year. To HOLC, already operating at 
a sizable deficit, it means reduced oper- 
ating income. To the real estate and mort- 
gage markets it means more than just a 
ripple, for HOLC has 88,000 houses of 
which it must dispose. Since the agency 
has always made it a practice to sell its 
acquired properties for mortgages bearing 
the same interest rate as charged original 
borrowers, it is expected that the new 
t44 per cent rate will go to all subsequent 
purchasers. And, HOLC’s rate is a flat 
rate with no appraisal fees, insurance pre- 
miums or other costs attached, is there- 
fore well below the total cost of FHA- 
insured mortgages which entails all these 


items. For this reason, HOLC—one child 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
—may find itself in competition with its 
brothers and sisters, the Federal savings 
and loan associations. Interest rates 
charged by these associations are outside 
the control of FHLBB, today average 
above 5 per cent. 

The impending HOLC rate reduction is 
something that Congress has long threat- 
ened to take into its own hands, but never 
did. Last month, however, it did take an- 
other HOLC matter in hand when it au- 
thorized the FHLBB to extend from 15 
to 25 years the amortization period of 
HOLC loans. (Bulk of these loans were 
made in 1934 and 1935, now have ten to 
eleven more years to run.) The authori- 
zation means little to HOLC who can see 
no reason for extensions in the case of 
borrowers who have demonstrated their 
ability to pay nor in the case of those 
whose situation is apparently hopeless. 
There remains only a small in-between 
class of borrowers to whom the extended 
amortization period and accompanying 
lower monthly costs might bring salvation, 
They will probably get it. 


USHA MARKS TIME. The U. S. 
Housing Authority itself made no news 
last month, but it was the subject of big 
news. Fresh from the kill of the Presi- 
dent’s “Great White Rabbit of 1939” (the 
$3,860 million spend-lend bill) , the House 
of Representatives laid low a Senate- 
approved measure designed to double 
USHA’s $800 million borrowing and lend- 
ing power, to boost its annual subsidizing 
power from $28 million to $73 million. 
Most observers attributed USHA’s first 
major defeat to the first major House 
speech of 31-year-old Albert Arnold Gore 
(D., Tenn.) : “The USHA is in no respect 
self-liquidating. . . . Why, my eighteen- 
month-old baby will be lucky if he lives 
to see a single one of (its) contracts 
liquidated.”* In the lively name-calling 
contest that followed, USHA was dubbed 
a “blunder” and a “bare-faced fraud” that 
would eventually cost $1,680 million as is, 


* Some weeks earlier USHAdministrator Sty 
in a New Haven address had_ stated | 


USHA’s “loans . are absolutely retur 
—every dollar—with interest.” The stater 
was quoted on the House Floor. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH .... . clearing 





STRUCTURE OF THE MONTH... 





PRODUCT OF THE MONTH ... 


Steinmet 


slums and 10 per cent (page 149) 


Richard Averill Smith 
design for avoiding New York (page 146) 


Vonroe Carrington 
curves curb chronic curse (page 201) 
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FOR THE TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE AUTHORITY: 
0. H. AMMANN, CHIEF ENGINEER 

ALLSTON DANA. ENGINEER OF DESIGN 
AYMAR EMBURY, ARCHITECT 


The Bronx-Whitestone bridge is the newest link in the system of 
express highways being built to relieve the congestion in New 
York’s metropolitan area. As the map shows, the bridge makes 
it possible for traffic between Long Island and points north of 
Manhattan to avoid entirely the overloaded routes through the 


city. Comparatively small against the overwhelming background 
of the Triborough bridge, the new structure more than holds its 
own as a design. The amazing delicacy of appearance and the 
drastic simplification of the towers set a new high for suspension 
bridges, and effectively demonstrate the effectiveness of collab- 


oration between architect and engineer. 
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BRONX-WHITESTONE BRIDGE 
Details of the bridge show the com- 
pleteness with which the design 
process has been carried through. 
The concrete arches at the right re- 
peat the form of the steel towers and 
the glass-walled toll booths are in 
character with the larger elements. 
Down to the spacing of the rivets a 
consistent note of order has been 
maintained. An interesting transi- 
tion is shown in the illustration at 
the bottom, where the wood lighting 
standards of the parkway change to 


the steel standards of the bridge. 
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Rodney McCay Morgan 








B. OC. Parry, Jr. Photos 

















PRIVATE ENTERPRISE CLEARS A SLUM 


and a 10 per cent profit. 
One man gives 500 reha- 
bilitated houses to Phila- 


delphia Negroes at rents 


of $3 to $5 per room per 


month, cuts a pattern 


for many U. S. cities. 














Gottscho 





Samuel H. 





In one of the turbulent sessions which last month wound 
up Congress, the House of Representatives wastebasketed 
a bill that would have doubled the slum clearance and low 
rent housing program of the U. S. Housing Authority.’ 
Although by far the sharpest slap in the face yet given 
Government’s housing efforts, this attack was but one 
among many launched during the agency’s two-year life. 
And, like most of the others, it was not supported by con- 
structive suggestions for an improved or substitute pro- 
gram. 

To this there was one notable exception: Realtor Arthur 
W. Binns of Philadelphia—not because he disbelieves in 
almost every phase of USHA’s activities (which he does) , 
not because he broadcasts his anti-USHA feelings at every 
opportunity (which he also does), but because he has 
engineered a slum clearance and low rent housing program 
all his own, and at costs and rents that would pin back 
many a Government houser’s ears. 





Arthur W. Binns does more than preach; he points to 
his ten-year record in the heart of Philadelphia’s most 
degenerate slum conditions. He points to some 500 dwell- 
ing units purchased and smartly rehabilitated at an aver- 
age total cost of not more than $1,500 each and now rented 
at from $3 to $5 per room per month.” He points to the 
fact that all this was done with private capital, that all 
his properties are paying taxes and that the 500-house 
investment is producing a tidy profit well above 10 per 
cent. Finally, in contrast, he points to USHA’s projects 
whose tax-free, subsidized dwelling units will cost the public 
an average of $4,800 each, will rent for an average of $3.33 
per room per month, excluding heat, light and water. 

Obviously the work of a single individual is not going 
to give USHA any serious competition; nor is it going to 
give the U. S. the low rent housing it needs. But it will 
prick the social consciousness and business-mindedness of 
private enterprise by showing the welfare and profit pos- 
sibilities which are tied up in a nation-wide application of 
this one man’s work. 

With but few exceptions, such as New York City’s Man- 
hattan with its multi-story tenement slums, Binns’ re- 
habilitation program is readily adaptable to every sizable 
city in the country.* First-hand research has convinced 





Binns that it is adaptable to Baltimore, Brooklyn, Cine y- 
nati, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis and Washington—to 
name but a few. In common with Philadelphia, these cit ies 
are infested with slums of two-story, brick row houses 
whose only assets are their structural timbers and their 
masonry shells. In Philadelphia alone there are more than 
20,000 such houses which can be purchased with land for 
$100 to $500 apiece. By applying modern materials and 
methods of improvement, an expenditure of $500 to $1500 
could convert most of these sadly sub-standard houses into 
clean, efficient, and comfortable living places. And, they 
could be profitably rented at less than $5 per room per 
month. It has been done in Philadelphia; it can be done 
elsewhere. Let those who would try it—as well as those 
who would doubt it—heed Pioneer Binns’ experiences and 
rules. 

All Binns’ rehabilitation activities are concentrated jn 
Philadelphia’s 34th and 44th Wards—the Negro section of 
the city—close to the downtown area, still closer to the 
University of Pennsylvania campus. Divided into large 
blocks which are sub-divided by through-alleys, these 
Wards were originally respectable residential sections. 
White families were row-housed along the main streets 
and their Negro servants, along the narrow paved alleys. 
Long since, however, the Whites have moved to the sub- 
urbs, their places taken by more Negroes. 

Most of these properties have depreciated to substand- 
ard levels; and, in the light of present-day plumbing codes, 
most of them were always substandard. Bathrooms usually 
contain only a water closet, frequently are nothing more 
than indoor privies. Windows are broken and boarded up: 
roofs leak; plaster of interior partitions is cracked and 
falling; heat is supplied by living room stoves of dubious 
efficiency; and dark, filthy rooms have not seen a broom 


in years. The central portion of the blocks, bounded by the 
1 See page 2, col. 3. 

2 Excluding a few more costly projects where rents are higher. 

3 In 1935 the government-financed New York City Housing Authority 
tried its hand at rehabilitating East Side slum dwellings, but its “First 
Houses” project flopped miserably. Reason: too much _ rehabilitation; 
walls were sound-proofed, doors fireproofed, whole stories added, built-in 
bath tubs and incinerators installed, No. 1 oak flooring laid. Result: 


rehabilitation costs soared to $6,458 per dwelling unit. (see Arcu. ForuM, 


Jan. 1936, p. 67 et seq.) 
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Bird’s-eye view of Realtor Binns’ North 40th > 

Street project today looks like this. Yester- 

day the bird would have seen dirty, tumble- 

down buildings, no walks, no grass, no trees. = a 
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North 40th Street plans originally made provision 

for only two families in each of the three-story 

buildings. By doubling up, six Negro families were 

poorly accommodated—two to a floor. With a mini- 

mum of work and money Binns made room for 5 

eight. TH FLOOR | BEFORE 





NORTH 40TH STREET PROJECT 
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row houses, is honeycombed with high board fences, isolat- 
ing the backyard of each house. (Since all houses abut the 
narrow sidewalks, front yards are non-existent.) Half of 
each backyard is piled fence-high with rubbish. The other 
half is frequently the unkempt home of ducks, dogs and 
goats. Sole relief in these block interiors is a beautiful full- 
grown tree here and there whose foliage somehow flourishes 
above the six feet of debris which surrounds it. 

It was into these slum conditions that Arthur W. Binns 
moved when in 1929 he deviated from his main line of 
run-of-the-mill real estate business. His rehabilitation be- 
ginnings were modest. He purchased a few odd lots of 
cheap row houses, rehabilitated them, found that they were 
prime investments even when rented at uncommonly low 


figures. So he purchased and rehabilitated more—and more. 





By this time experience had taught him several rules-of- 
thumb which he then applied to most of his subsequent 
deals. Foremost was his determination of a workable re- 
lationship between costs and income. The resultant ratio: 
cost of purchasing the property plus cost of rehabilitating 
it should not exceed five times the gross annual income 
which it will produce. When this rule was followed, Binns 
found that gross income less all operating costs, taxes and 
5 per cent for depreciation would leave an annual net 
return of not less than 10 per cent. (In some cases he lets 
the ratio go as high as 8 to 1, and still makes 10 per cent 
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Back of North 40th Street’s three-story apartments Binns found 
eight row houses (top, above), chopped off their rear bays, 
moved the bath rooms inside. Back of them—on Sloan Street— 
he rehabilitated seven more dwelling units. 
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COST BREAKDOWN 


Samuel H. Gottscho Photos 








PROPERTY COST ........... $30,367.75 
REHABILITATION COST 
Partial demolition & cleaning 1,228.48 


WP cs rateehsenesenedes 2,826.05 
Carpentry & lumber........ 6,918.90 
0 790.00 
Plumbing & heating........ 11,671.74 
=lectrical work, fixtures, etc. 2,359.88 
WE ecb iehade sae ceebs 1,864.50 
er TT ree 1,700.00 
apering & painting........ 3,647.50 
Veatherstripping .......... 600.00 
linds, shades & screens.... 604.10 
inoleum & carpet ........ 575.00 
PUI hv cxduteneneces’s 774.60 
i? 2 F 





DE ctcbictNescoahebbawn 1,308.60 
Ser nee 841.50 
PEE Sc ccsccnsce ess 1,432.95 
Landscaping, etc. .......... 1,927.19 
Other contracts ............ 1,751.20 


TOTAL REHABILITATION $42,822.19 
(per dwelling unit— 
SET en! she oe eine Kk $ 1,381.36) 


OTHER COSTS 
Fees, insurance, interest, 
operation, taxes, advertis- 


TSS. iain. reir tty ata kOe $ 2,784.13 
CT sac ek ne naweeees $75,974.07 
(per dwelling unit.......... $ 2,450.78) 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Cellar floor—3 in. concrete 
on 4 in. cinder fill. 

STRUCTURE: New partitions—2 x 3 in. 
studs, 16 in. o.c., U. S. Gypsum Co. rock lath 
and hardwall plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with 4-ply felt, pitch and 
slag roofing, Barrett Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Leaders—Toncan, 
Republic Steel Corp. Flashing—tin. 
INSULATION: Weatherstripping — Quaker 
City Weather Strip Co. 

WINDOWS: Glass—single strength, quality 
B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—hard- 
wood. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum. 
WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—walil 
paper. Kitchen and bathrooms—Wall-Tex, 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp. 
WOODWORK: Interior doors —2-panel 
Douglas fir. Exterior doors—white pine. 
HARDWARE: By Independent Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Interior sash—Shrack Paint & 
Varnish Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—General Electric Co. and Steel City 
Mfg. Co. Switches—Bryant Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range — Magic 
Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator— 
Frigidaire Corp. Sink—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM FIXTURES: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
copper, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
HEATING: Hot water, circulated by H. A. 
Thrush & Co. circulator, 3 zone control. 
Boiler. radiators and thermostat—American 
Radiator Co. Hot water heater—Taco Heat- 
ers, Inc., H. A. Thrush & Co. circulators. 
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—see p. 153.) Experience also taught him that the original 
purchase price and cost of rehabilitation were about 80 
per cent of the battle, that condition of the property and 
demand for low rents each rated about 10 per cent in 
importance. 

Best way to grasp the principles of Binns’ program is to 
examine case histories. They clearly show in dollars and 
cents what he purchases, how he modernizes, how he rents 
and operates. For this purpose THe Forum has selected 
two of Binns’ larger projects—one on North 40th Street, 
the other on Linmore Street. While these projects are more 
costly than the many others and while one of them is far 
above his average in rents, they are typical of Binns’ most 
recent rehabilitation ventures. Furthermore, they are his 
most convincing projects—inside and out. 


NORTH 40TH STREET PROJECT 


A look at the pictures atop page 149 is evidence enough 
of the original condition of Binns’ North 40th Street 
property. They show present-day conditions within 50 ft. 
of the project’s rear entrance. 

Back in the middle Twenties this property sold for 
$100,000. After a decade of depression and added deprecia- 
tion, it went to Binns for about $30,000. Searching through 
the rubbish, he found that he had bought two six-family 
apartment houses facing North 40th Street, seven row 
houses on Sloan Street and eight more row houses in 
between—on no street. Of the 27 dwelling units, about 
half were tenanted, yielding a meager income. 

Preliminary steps to modernization were demolition of 
backyard fences and sheds, a general house-cleaning of the 
entire project—top to bottom. From the drawings of 
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Architect Morris J. Rosenthal partitions in the two three- 
story buildings were shifted to make room for eight apart- 
ments in each. Then followed many a major improvement 
to all the buildings: Brick walls were re-pointed, painted 
white; roofs were made water-tight; windows were re-glazed, 
weatherstripped; plaster partitions and _ ceilings were 
patched and papered or painted; linoleum was laid in the 
kitchens and bathrooms, oak flooring elsewhere; modern 
gas and electric equipment and three-piece bathrooms 
(tubs are of the inexpensive, four-legged variety) were 
installed in all dwelling units. While a warm air heating 
system was built into each of the Sloan Street houses with 
a coal-fired boiler in each basement, a motor-stoked central 
heating plant was provided to serve all other units. Having 
been stripped of their fences, the backyards were pooled 
and simply but effectively landscaped as two public courts. 

As shown in the accompanying cost breakdown (page 
153), Binns spent a total of $42,822.19 on actual rehabilita- 
tion, an average of $1,381.36 on each of the 31 dwelling 
units. Including the cost of the property and all other 
incidental expenses, his total outlay came to $75,974.07, or 
$2,450.78 per dwelling unit. 

Justification of this expenditure is seen in a brief analysis 
of its dollar return. The seven Sloan Street five-room row 
houses rent for $5 per room per month, produce $2,100 per 
year. The eight four-room interior row houses rent for $8.75 
per room including heat, hot water and janitor service, 
produce $3,360 per year. Designed for a still higher class 
of Negroes (several tenants boast doctors’ degrees, anniial 
incomes in excess of $2,000), the sixteen units on North 
40th Street rent for $9.25 per room and up including 
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apartment service, produce $5,328 per year. Simple ac! 
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LINMORE STREET PROJECT 








COST BREAKDOWN 





BEFORE ‘ AFTER 








PROPERTY COST ........... $ 1,926.28 
REHABILITATION COST 


Partial demolition & cleaning 948.89 
Masonry, bricks, cement, etc. 5,980.50 
Carpentry & lumber........ 2,405.57 
Roofing & heating.......... 2,125.00 
POE Uatleadecunsouatan 5,680.00 
Electrical work, fixtures, etc. 1,009.08 
PR cid vekingeuedaaee 880.00 
Ptah acadedeneeees 1,105.00 
FO MS a ncccscceecces 640.36 
Weatherstripping .......... 400.00 
a Rae 1,297.00 
Mao Lin be caaae nadie 310.00 


RS rn ee 
Iron railing—porches ...... 
LANGOCAPING «......ccccccces 
a rrr Tare 


eee GOED... as 0600000 


TOTAL REHABILITATION 


GOST nce ccccccccesccns 


(per dwelling unit— 


491.73 
369.50 
676.23 
245.00 
1,761.53 


$27,625.39 


20 units $ 1,381.27) 


OTHER COSTS 
Fees, insurance, 


interest, 


operation, taxes, advertis- 


MU GN openness eesscvean 
TOTAL GOBT 2. ncccccccccces 
(per dwelling unit.......... 


$ 1,072.73 
$30,624.40 


$ 1,531.22) 


Samuel HH. Gottach 
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On Linmore Street Binns purchased 20 «acant 
houses at $100 each, remodeled and land- 
scaped them at $1,381 per unit, rented them 
at $4 per room per month, showed a profit 
exceeding 10 per cent. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Cellar floor—1 in. 
on 4 in. cinder fill. 

STRUCTURE: New partitions—2 x 3 in. 
wood studs, 16 in. o.c., U. S. Gypsum Co. 
rock lath and hardwall plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with 4-ply 30 Ib. felt and 
asphalt, Barrett Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: 
iron, Republic Steel Corp. 
INSULATION: Weatherstripping — Quaker 
City Weather Strip Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung wood. Glass 
—single strength, quality B, American Win- 
dow Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—hard- 
wood. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum. 
WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms — wall- 
paper. Kitchen and bathrooms—Sanitas base, 
Standard Coated Products Corp., walipaper 
above. 

WOODWORK: Interior doors—2-panel Doug- 
las fir. Exterior doors—white pine. 
HARDWARE: By Independent Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Interior sash—Schrack Paint & 
Varnish Co. Exterior walls—Dutch Boy, Na- 
tional Lead Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range— Magic 
Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator— 
Frigidaire Corp. Sink—Ford Porcelain Co. 
BATHROOM FIXTURES: Lavatory—Ford 
Porcelain Co. Tub and toilet—Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
copper, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
HEATING: Royal cast iron warm air heater, 
Hart & Crouse, with heat run to each room. 





concrete 


Leaders—Toncan 
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tion puts the project’s annual gross income at $10,788. 
Although this figure does not jibe with Binns’ 5-to-1 cost- 
to-gross ratio, it proves that the rule-of-thumb is only a 
safe rule-of-thumb. It is a fact that, while costs are seven 
times gross income, the 100 per cent occupied project is 
netting Binns more than 10 per cent. 


LINMORE STREET PROJECT 

Due to its seemingly hopeless “before” condition (see 
pictures, page 154), and its lower rents “after,” the Lin- 
more Street project is a more convincing case for slum 
rehabilitation than the larger North 40th Street project. 
When the 20 row houses were purchased for a shade under 
$100 apiece, they were in a vandalized, boarded-up condi- 
tion, had been completely vacant for eight years. Only 
salvageable elements were the brick bearing walls, the in- 
terior framing. 

Although new doors, windows and porches were applied 
to the re-pointed brick facade, most modernization time 
and money was spent on the rear elevation and interior. 
The ungainly second-story bathroom bays were stripped 
off the building, and the resultant sheer wall was dressed 
up with a white coat of paint. Interior modernization was 
much the same as that undertaken at North 40th Street. 
The size of one bedroom in each unit was reduced to make 
way for a new bathroom; and part of the basement, which 
is above grade at the rear, was converted into a play room. 
Each dwelling unit was fitted with its own warm air heat- 
ing svstem. The rear vard, which abuts the Pennsylvania 
Railroad right-of-way, was leveled, landscaped and fenced. 

Total rehabilitation costs (see breakdown, page 155) 
came to $27,625.39, or $1,381.27 per dwelling unit. (Coin- 
cidentally, the latter figure is within 9 cents of the unit 
rehabilitation cost at North 40th Street.) When to this is 
added property cost and other incidental expenses, Binns’ 
total bill foots up to $30,624.40, or $1,531.22 per dwelling 
unit. Rents are low—%4 per room per month in each of 
the 20 five-room units—but they produce an annual gross 
income of $4,800. Here again, Binns exceeded his 5-to-1, 


cost-to-gross rule-of-thumb, but nevertheless is netting well 


ARTHUR W. BINNS’ NEXT PROJECT 


above 10 per cent on his total Linmore Street investm: nt. 
Today, the project is 100 per cent tenanted by Neuro 
families whose annual incomes average about $1,000. 

There are two big obstacles to national application of 
this slum rehabilitation program: 


1. The dearth of capital which is willing to go into s)im 
investment. Most of Binns’ money (some $500,000) |,qs 
been obtained from small three-year FHA-insured mod- 
ernization loans at the high cost of 9.6 per cent; the hal- 
ance, through loans on his life insurance and from his wife 
and other interested individuals. Big white hope of a 
national program is the fact that FHAdministrator Stewart 
McDonald last month dispatched a lieutenant to Phila- 
delphia to report on Binns’ achievements, promised to 
make room for slum rehabilitation, if possible, under the 
large scale housing section of the National Housing Act. 
This would mean 414 per cent money on a 28-year basis. 


2. The dearth of men like Arthur W. Binns. Although not 
a rich man by many a dollar, Binns is as much a_phil- 
anthropist as he is a realtor. Of course he is in the slum 
rehabilitation business to make money—but not all the 
money possible. (Among the 504 applicants for the 20 Lin- 
more Street houses there were at least two dozen who 
offered to pay $5 per room per month instead of $4.) A fool 
in the eyes of other more penny-eager Philadelphia land- 
lords, Binns is a Quaker who boasts the sociological returns 
of his program as much as the financial. 

And Binns does boast. Atop his Linr ore Street project 


in full view of passing trains he erected one huge sign*: 





COMPLETELY MODERN 
PRIVATELY FINANCED LOW RENT HOUSING 
$4 PER ROOM PER MONTH 
ARTHUR W. BINNS, INC. 











Said Binns: “I hoped some of our . . . friends, riding 
down to Washington in their Pullman seats, would see it 


and give it some thought.” 


* Recently replaced by the less boastful sign shown on page 155. 
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TOWN HOUSE JAMES F. EPPENSTEIN, 


























LIVING ROOM 





The striking transformation of this 19th century row house was accom- 
plished with comparatively little alteration of the original plan. A major 
improvement, for instance, was effected by shifting the main entrance to 
the basement level, thereby permitting the extension of the living room 
to the full width of the house. A generous and intelligent use of glass is 
particularly appropriate where windows are restricted to two walls. All - 
interiors have been entirely redesigned. The compact walled garden, well 
integrated with the interior and furnishings, provides a controlled vis!a t 
through the glass wall of the dining room. Not only a highly successful . 
remodeling, the house is an excellent example of thoroughly unified mov- 
ern design. 
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ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEDROOMS 


GARDEN 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 

TT RM sd RE A el EN I ARR A St LN NR eS 
DECKS: Built-up Celotex Corp. Traffic Top. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters, leaders and ducts— 
Armco iron, American Rolling Mill Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walls—Celotex Corp. insulating lath. Attic 
floor—Red Top, U. S Gypsum Co. Weather-stripping—bronze, 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. Sound insulation—Grant W. Ison. 
WINDOWS: Glass—%% in. plate, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and %4 
in. Louvrex, Blue Ridge Glass Div., Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
HARDWARE: Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Interior—Moleta, Monroe, Lederer & Taussig. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Fixtures—Solar Light Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refrigerator and ventilating fans 
—General Electric Co. Sink—Crane Co. Cabinets—Dietrich Steel 
Kitchen Cabinet Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane Co. Washing machine and 
drier—General Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Crane Co. Cabinets— 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Split system, hot water 
and warm air; complete air conditioning, humidifying and cooling, 
General Electric Co. Filters—Owens-illinois Co. Radiators—Ameri- 
can Radiator Co. Hot water heater—General Electric Co. 


Hedrich-Blessing Photos 
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BEFORE 
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An ingenious combination of two cottages and two barns produced the 
completed house shown above. The hillside cottage was the starting 
point of the group, and the second dwelling was moved and attached to 
it. A new shed passage was built to link the house and barn, the latter 
having also been moved from another part of the property. The second 
barn was taken down to provide wide floor board and adzed timbers for 
the house interiors. Total cost of the remodeling, which provided some 
40,000 cubic feet of space, came to about $15,000, and included all ex- 
terior and interior changes and moving. 
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Robert W. Tebbs 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


ROOF: Covered with Perfection 18 in. shingles 
CHIMNEY: Common brick. Damper—H. W. Covert 
Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and 
leaders—Anaconda copper, American Brass Co. 
INSULATION: Attic floor—rock wool, Eagle— 
Pitcher Lead Co. Weatherstripping—Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strip Co. Sound insulation—Cabot 
Quilt, Samuel Cabot, Inc. 

WINDOWS: Glass—single strength, Pennvernon, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Screens—copper mesh. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room—knotty pine. 
Bedrooms and halls—wallpaper, Thomas Strahan. 
WOODWORK: Mostly old pine, some by Curtis 
Companies, Inc. 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 

FAINTING: Pine walls—stained and waxed. Ceil- 
ings—paint, E. Il. Du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Floors—Minwax Co. Roof—creosote, Samuel Cabot, 
Inc. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Stand 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co 
PLUMBING: Pipes—Anaconda brass, Americat 
Brass Co. 

HEATING: Steam system. Boiler—Fitzgibbon 
Boiler Co. Radiators--Arco, American Radiator Co 
Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Cc 
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HOUSE FOR KENNETH R. DAVIS, MENTOR, OHIO 
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BEFORE 





Remodeling here shows little in the 


way of exterior change save dormers, 





a bay window and paint. Inside, how- 





ever, the architect has produced an 
excellent plan with a minimum of ex- 
pense. Most interesting single feature 
is the combined kitchen, bar and din- 
ing room, an informal and efficient 
solution. Also worth noting is the fire- 
place nook, originally a bath. Cost of 
alteration, including equipment and 


appliances: $3,285. 


DONALD B. WALKER, ARCHITECT 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE ean | | | 
CHIMNEY: Brick, terra cotta flue lining. i ; a 
| Damper—Donley Bros. 4 | 
INSULATION: Outside walls and attic floor | + 


—Gimco rock wool, General Insulating & 
Mfg. Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room—knotty 
pine. Halls and kitchen—plaster and pine 
wainscoting. Laundry—Masonite, Masonite 

















Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Paneled walls—Minwax 
; Co.; remainder—semi-gloss. Ceilings—casen- 
ite. Floors—stain and varnish. All paints by 


Sherwin-Williams Co. Exterior walls—Glid- 
den Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring and 
switches—General Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refriger- 
ator, sink and dishwasher—General Electric 












Co. 
P LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane Co. 
t Washing machine—General Electric Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
F Crane Co. Shower—Fiat Metal Mfg. Co. 
HEATING: Warm air existing, new Viking 
_ Air Conditioning Corp. blower and filter. Hot 
: water heater—General Electric Co. 
t 








KITCHEN DINING 
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CHESTER COUNTY, PA. JOHN LANE EVANS, ARCHITECT 
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A dilapidated farm group, built in the 
traditional early Pennsylvania man- 
ner, formed the basis of this al 
teration. The barn and stables were 
required to house a number of riding 
horses, a tack room, and the custom- 
ary elements necessary for the oper- 
ation of a farm. An excellent farmer's 
house was inexpensively provided by 
reconditioning the old dwelling. Most 
notable feature of the remodeling, 
aside from the arrangement of the 
required elements, is the fidelity with 
which the character of the original 
architecture has been maintained. 
Cost of alteration: farm house $5,380, 
barn and stables $15,703. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Farm house—existing local 
stone, old stucco removed, old plaster on in- 
terior, no furring. Stud partitions, gypsum 
lath, U. S. Gypsum Co., white coat plaster. 
ROOF: New rafters—fir, covered with red 
cedar shingles. 

CHIMNEY: Old brick reused, terra cotta 
lining. Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—tin, 40 
ib. coating. Pole gutters—40 Ib. tin over 
wood. 

INSULATION: Roof—Johns-Manville rock 
wool. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung and case 
ment. All millwork, except stock size sash, 
made to detail by Frank C. Andrews & Co. 
FLOORS: Kitchen—maple_ strip laid in 
mastic over waterproof concrete slab. Bath- 
rooms—ceramic tile, Robertson Tile Co. 
HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceilings— 
casein paint, Devoe & Raynolds Co. Floors— 
stain and varnish, H. K. Jones. Trim and 
sash—Dutch Boy white lead, National Lead 
Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX. Switches—toggle, Pass & Sey- 
mour. Fixtures—Walker-Kepler Electric Co. 
and George I. Johnson. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range — coal, 
Andes Range & Furnace Co. Sink—Kohler 
Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Cabinet—Stee!l & Wike Co. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
copper tubing, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
HEATING: Gravity warm air system. Hot 
water heater—dome top cast iron for coal, 
James Spear Co. 
































TOWN HOUSE FOR J. H. LOUCHHEIM, JR., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BEFORE 
Like the Eppenstein residence (p. 157) this 
alteration has retained only structural ele- 
ments; it will also be noted that a similar plan 
change has been made with the shift of the 
entrance to the basement. The logic of such an 
arrangement is particularly clear in this in- 
stance, where an extremely restricted space 
made it desirable to give the living room a 
maximum of exterior wall area. The new in- 
teriors are of interest for the effect of spa- 
ciousness produced under difficult conditions. 
Cost of alteration: $18,509. Cubage: 50.706. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





EXTERIOR WALLS: Front—sand-lime brick, % in. 
parging, U. S. Gypsum Co. expanded metal lath on 
furring strips, gypsum plaster. New partitions—studs, 
expanded metal lath, gypsum plaster, U. S. Gypsum 
Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—Anaconda 16 oz. 
copper, American Brass Co. Gutters and leaders— 
Toncan iron, painted, Republic Steel Corp. 
INSULATION: Roof—1 in. cork. Weatherstripping— 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Hope’s Windows, Inc. Glass 
—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Glass blocks—Pittsburgh- 
Corning Corp. Screens—Hope’s Windows, Inc. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Dining room and kitchen— 
linoleum. Bathrooms—rubber tile, U. S. Rubber Co. 
Entrance hall—asphalt tile, Johns-Manville and Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms—wallpaper. Bath- 
rooms—tile. 

WOODWORK: Trim—birch. Cabinets—Birdseye maple 
and birch. Interior doors—Birdseye maple, birch, 
quartered white oak. Exterior doors—red oak. 
HARDWARE: Interior—Schlage Lock Co. Exterior— 
P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTING: Walls and ceilings—Wallihide, Pittsburgh 
Piate Glass Co. Sash—enamel, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. Floors—sheilac. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Existing wiring sys- 
tem supplemented with Greenfield and BX; dead front 
switch with automatic throwoff in place of fuses. 
Fixtures—J. Garde; lenses by Holophane Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Tappan Stove Co. 
Refrigerator—electric, Leonard Div., Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. Sink—Kohler Co. Cabinets—Kitchen Maid Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Kohler Co. 
Cabinets—Miami Cabinet Div., Philip Carey Co. and 
Charles Parker Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—Anaconda 
copper, American Brass Co. 

HEATING: Forced hot water, General Electric Co. 
boiler and burner. Radiators and valves—American 
Radiator Co. Griiles—Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. Ther- 
mostat—Mimnneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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Schnall Photos 
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H!. RBERT SPIGEL, ARCHITECT; MILTON GLASER, ASSISTANT DESIGNER 









ENTRANCE SECOND FLOOR HALL 





] ae. INTERIOR DECORATION BY MME. MAJESKA 
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HOUSE ON MACKENZIE FARMS, 


A very well studied development of the original 
house is shown by the plans below. In addition to 
the necessary alterations to the existing structures, 
a link has been built between the two units, and 
new space has been added for a kitchen and bed- 
rooms. There was no question of “modernization” 
in the general design treatment: the handsome 
lines of the old house strongly indicated a tactful 
restoration as the best solution. Where modern 
equipment was required, as in the kitchen, bath- 
rooms and heating plant, it was unobtrusively 
installed to create a thoroughly livable house with- 
out doing violence to the original character. Cost 
of alteration: about $12,000. Cubage: 42,000. 
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(\LEB HORNBOSTEL, DESIGNER 


LIVING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


CE AR A SS NN TT i TT ST 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—field stone, stucco 
outside, furred with wire lath and plaster in- 
side; existing walis plastered direct on masonry. 
ROOF: Covered with Pennsylvania slate. 
CHIMNEY: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and 
teaders—copper, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and ground floor— 
Celotex Corp. Attic floor and bathroom partitions 
—Red Top rock wool, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
Glass—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living rooms—random 
cak. Bedrooms and halis—random white pine. 
Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms—Accotile. 
WALL COVERINGS: Bathrooms—Arco unit 
panels, The Accessories Co., Inc., div. of Amer- 
ican Radiator Co.; remainder—plaster. 
PAINTING: Walls and ceiling—casein paint, 
Muralo, The Muralo Co. and Craftex, Craftex 
Co. Sash—oil paint, Sherwin-Williams Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—General Elec- 
tric Co. Sinks—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Cabinets—Washington Kitchen Cabinet Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—C. F. Church 
Mfg. Co. Shower—Fiat Metal Mfg. Co. Cabinets 
—Arco, American Radiator Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—copper 
tubing, Chase Brass & Copper Co. Pump—Dem- 
ing Pump Co. Septic tank—Kaustine Co. 
HEATING: Two-pipe system. Oil burner—Elec- 
trol, Inc. Boiler, valves, radiators and thermo- 
stat—American Radiator Co. Hot water heater— 
Taco Heaters, Inc. 














HOUSE FOR L. LIVINGSTON GEORGE, 




















Drastic changes were required to 
adapt this house to the requirements 
of modern living. Stairs and partitions 
were removed to obtain rooms of 
adequate size; a new dining room 
was constructed; heating equipment, 
plumbing and a new chimney were 
installed. A bay window in the living 
room and corner windows in the din- 
ing room were put in to admit more 
light. For 


house entrance was placed on the 


maximum privacy the 


garden side, only the service door 
facing the road. Cost of alteration: 
$5,000. Cubage: 17,200. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
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STRUCTURE: New partitions—U. S. Gypsum 
Co. rock lath and plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with wood shingles. 
CHIMNEY: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—copper. 

INSULATION: Attic floor—Alfol insulation 
Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—casement, Andersen Corp. 
Glass—No. 2, quality B. 

STAIRS: Risers—pine. Treads—fir, painted. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—pine. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: Dining room—paneled 
pine with molded strips laid over Masonite, 
Masonite Corp.; remainder—plaster. Bath- 
rooms—cement and tile. 

WOODWORK: Trim and doors—pine, Morgan 
Sash & Door Co. Cabinets—Kitchen Maid 
Corp. 
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HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 


PAINTING: Oil paint and U. S. Gypsum Co. 


Texolite throughout. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 


tem—BX. Switches—General Electric Co. fix- 
tures—Cecil K. White Co. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Universal, 
Landers, Frary & Clarke. Refrigerator— 


Frigidair Sales Corp. Sink—Standard San 
tary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Kitchen Maid Cor: 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures b 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—cC. F 
Church Mfg. Co. Cabinets—United Metal B« 
Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot an 
cold water pipes—copper tube, Revere Bra 
& Copper Co. Pump—Penberthy Injector C 
HEATING: One pipe steam system. Boil! 
and radiators—American Radiator Co. The 
mostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu! 
tor Co. Hot water heater—Taco Heaters, In 
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HOUSE FOR F. F. TURRELL, NEW VERNON, N. J. 





BEFORE 


The problem of this alteration was to pro- 
duce a comfortable residence at minimum 
cost. The tower and porch were removed, 
a library and new porch were added, and 
the necessary closets and baths were in- 
stalled. Aside from these modifications, the 
house was left unchanged except in small 
details. Cost of alteration: $11,097. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: New portion—poured concrete; re- 
mainder—masonry. Cellar floor—tamped earth. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—studs, sheathing, 
building paper and siding; inside 3 coats hard 
finish plaster. 

ROOF: Frame covered with shingles. 

CHIMNEY: Common brick, terra cotta lining. 
Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and 
leaders—copper. 

INSULATION: New walis—rock wool. Weather- 
stripping—American Weather Strip Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Screens— 
fixed copper wire mesh. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bathrooms— 
linoleum. 

PAINTING: Wallis and ceiling—lead and oil. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
BX. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Briggs 
Mfg. Co. Cabinet and accessories—G. M. Ketcham 
Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Cold water pipes 
—galvanized wrought iron. Hot water pipes—brass. 
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A. MUSGRAVE HYDE AND W. E. SHEPHERD, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE FOR GRAHAM REID, 


Pesky, ORF 





FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


The dilapidated barn at the left was turned into a summer house 
as an income-producing venture. Successful financially, with a 
rental of about $800 per season, it is also of interest for the skill 
with which the original character has been preserved. The living 
room makes use of the full height of the barn, while the sleeping 
and service portion has been divided into two floors. Major addi- 
tions are the large stone chimney and the porches. Cost of altera- 
tion: $6,500. 
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[INHARD M. BISCHOFF, ARCHITECT 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—redwood over old 
barn siding. Interior partitions—studs and pine 
boarding. 

ROOF: Cedar shingles laid over old roof. 
CHIMNEY: Field stone with clay fiue lining. 
Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. Gut- 
ters—wood. Leaders—Toncan iron, Republic 
Steel Corp. 
INSULATION: Second and attic floor and por- 
tion of roof—rock wool, Johns-Manville, Inc. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung. Glass—quality 
B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—pine. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum. 
WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—knotty pine. 
Bathrooms—lInsulite Co. hardboard. 
HARDWARE: Sargent & Co. and Stanley Works. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches—Har- 
vey Hubbell, Inc. Fixtures—hand wrought, 
David Kojan. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Refrigerator—General Elec- 
+ tric Co. Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
ay ' ’ | BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
ii uid ; | pet Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Ketcham 
Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—copper 
tubing, Chase Brass & Copper Co. Pump—Duo 
Pump Co. Hot water heater and tank—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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HOUSE FOR GEORGE KUHRTS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








An unusual remodeling job in that the 
house had already been twice altered. 
The present problem was moderniza- 
tion and the addition of two bedrooms 
and a bath, the latter being solved by 
an extension of the second floor. The 
face-lifting operation was thorough, 
inside and out; the mission tile was 
removed from the roof, rough plaster 
was brushed smooth, and new light- 
ing fixtures were installed. Cost of 
alteration: $9500. 
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W. P. Woodcoeh 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





ROOF: Tile removed, under roof mopped and 
covered with El-rey built-up roofing, Elrey 
Products Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Druwhit Metal 
Products Co. Glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. Screens—Inviso roller, Inviso Screen Co. 
FLOORS: Main rooms—select plain oak. 
Bathrooms—tile, Wheeling Tile Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room and halls 
—Sanitas and grass cloth; remainder—Sani- 
tas, Standard Coated Products Co. 
HARDWARE: Partly new, Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Shceiwin-Williams Co. paints. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

HEATING: Recessed No. 22 unit heaters, 
Williams Radiator Co. 
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COOLSPRING SCHOOL, LA PORTE CO., INDIANA 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITECT 
































COOLSPRING SCHOOL 


CLASSROOM 


AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM 





A number of technical innovations 
distinguish the Coolspring School. 
most interesting of which is a spetial 
heating and ventilating system. Con- 
centrated in a single large chamber 
above the corridor, the heating ap- 
paratus forces warmed air through 
this plenum into the classrooms and 
other spaces. Before the foul air is 
discharged from the building it is 
passed through the attic space to 
provide effective and economical in- 
sulation. Admirably supplementing 
this system are the insulating walls 
of glass block which admit a maxi- 
mum of diffused light without undue 
heat loss; also worth noting in this 
connection are the small transparent 
glass areas in each classroom which 
give a view of the out-of-doors. 

The exterior, faced with a smooth, 
load-bearing hollow tile, is a direct 
expression of the simply organized 
plan. Here as elsewhere in the build- 
ing, maintenance costs have been re- 
duced to a minimum. Building costs 
were $250 per pupil, 26 cents per 
cubic foot, and $4.60 per square foot 
of floor area, with labor costs estab- 
lished above the $1 per hour local 
wage for the skilled trades. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATIONS: Reenforced concrete slab. 
Waterproofing—3-ply tar membrane over 
cement grout directly on sandy ground. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—standard 8 x 
5 in. x 12 in. hollow, load bearing, smooth 


face tile, Ayer, McCarel, Regan Co., and 
glass blocks, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Col- 
umns—reenforced concrete and tile. 

ROOF: Wood joists over classrooms, steel 
trusses over assembly room, covered with 
bonded tar and gravel membrane roofing, 
Ruberoid Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and 


ducts—galvanized iron. 

INSULATION: Roof—Celotex and U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co. rock lath. Sound insulation—Celotex 
perforated Acousti-tile ceiling, Celotex Corp. 
WINDOWS: Sash—projected steel, Campbell 
Metal Window Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Asphalt tile through- 
out, except grain wood blocks in basket ball 
court, Thomas Moulding Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Structural tile walls, 
Ayer, McCarel, Regan Co. 

HARDWARE: Cast bronze throughout. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—steel conduit. Switches—General Elec- 
tric Co. Fixtures—Benjamin Electric Co. 
PLUMBING: Water pipes—A. M. Byers Co. 
Toilet fixtures—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Toilet partitions—steel, Henry Weis Mfg. Co. 
Kitchen equipment—The Hoosier Mfg. Co. 
Pump—Fairbanks Morse Co. turbine deep 
well pump. Hot water heater—Taco Heaters, 
Inc. 

HEATING: Split system of special design; 
circulates pre-heated foul air through roof 
space as insulation before discharging to out- 
side. Automatic fresh air intake, recirculat- 
ing for night operation. Boilers—oil burning, 
Crane Co. Radiators—tubular fin type, New 
York Blower Co. Thermostats—Johnson Serv- 
ice Co. Valves—Crane Co. 
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DORMITORY CHERRYLAWN SCHOOL, DARIEN, CONN. 


OSCAR FISHER, DESIGNER 
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A certain flexibility was required in the planning of this small dormitory, 
since it is used as a private residence during the summer. The problem 
Was essentially one of expanding and contracting sleeping space, and 
Was met by the use of built-in bunks, folding partitions and other devices 
indicated on the plan. Structurally the building is of unusual interest, 
with plywood inside and out on a frame of four by four posts, spaced 
four feet on centers. According to the designer, the successful use of 
plywood involves provision for movement of the material, and the de- 
tails above illustrate some of the methods of fastening and calking. In 
heating the building, use was made of the radiant effect of warm floors 
running an uninsulated steam main through the unexcavated space 
w the floors. Both increased comfort and economy are claimed as a 
ult of this procedure. Cubage: 29,448. Cost: $6,500 at 22 cents per 
bie foot. 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Exterior walis — concrete 
block with concrete footings. Concrete block 
set on end for ventilation openings in par- 
tially excavated portion. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—‘Weldwood”’ 
plywood, resin bonded % in., U. S. Plywood 
Corp. Frame of 4 x 4 in. posts every 4 ft. 
with 2 x 4 in. girts at window sill and head 
lines. Exterior plywood used horizontally 
with shiplap joint, wedges tapered on every 
post for solid nailing; vertical joints calked 
with plastic calking compound. Plywood 
nailed with resin coated nails every 4 in. 
Interior partitions—™%4 in. “Weldbord”’ ply- 
wood, U. S. Plywood Corp., butt-jointed and 
filled with Savagran Co. putty. 

ROOF: Plywood sheathing, roofers felt and 
asphalt strip shingles. Barber-Genasco. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
Gutters—wood. 

INSULATION: Ceiling—1 in. Balsam wool 
waterproof blanket type insulation, Wood 
Conversion Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung with bal- 
ances and storm windows. 

PAINTING: Exterior—white lead and oil 
over aluminum primer. Doors—varnish. In- 
terior plywood left natural finished with flat 
varnish, Keystone Paint & Varnish Co. 
Floors—Penetrating floor varnish, Benjamin 
Moore & Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Disappearing stair 
to attic storage space, Frazier, Inc. Special 
cabinets and furniture built-in, wardrobes 
and radiator enclosures removable. Bunks 
and couches built with storage space under- 
neath. Bathrooms—tile, Keasbey & Mattison 
Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring— 
General Electric Co. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co. Hot and cold water pipes— 
brass. 

HEATING: Steam. Boiler and radiators— 
Weil-McLain Co., Hoffman Specialty Co. oil 
burner; thermostatic controls. Heatilator in 
fireplace, Bennett Fireplace Co. 
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CALIFORNIA HOUSES For the residential exhibit at the San Francisco 


Fair an intelligent and unique idea was developed. Instead of building a series of dwellings on the exposition 


rounds, later to be dismantled, a project was initiated to build model houses in the various Bay Counties, 


the entire group to be visited as a tour. In this program architects, builders, realtors and the Fair authori- 


ties collaborated and about twenty-five houses were constructed. Eight are shown on the following pages. 


























(LLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT 





GARDNER A. DAILEY, ARCHITECT 
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Planned for a difficult and irregular 
site, this house has its main entrance 
on an intermediate level between the 
first and second floors. It is one of the 
most interesting plans in the exposi- 
tion group, with an excellent living 
room well related to the dining room 
The bedrooms, it will be noted, have 


ample closet space and cross or 


through ventilation. An especially 


practical and handsome detail is the 


entrance door set in a glazed frame. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Continuous concrete foot- 
ings. Waterproofing—asphalt hot coat on 
outside of high footings. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—1 x 10 in. 
rabbetted beveled redwood siding, 30 Ib. 
waterproof building paper, 2 x 4 in. Douglas 
fir studs, 16 in. o.c. Floor construction— 
Douglas fir joists and %4 in. sub-flooring. 
ROOF: Covered with %4 in. No. 2 Douglas 
fir solid sheathing and Gladding, McBean 
& Co. Plymouth shingle til... Decks—mineral 
surfaced roofing over 3 sheets roofing paper. 
CHIMNEY: Common brick, terra cotta flue 
lining. Damper—Richardson Damper Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz. 
copper. Gutters, leaders and ducts—galva- 
nized iron. 

WINDOWS: Sash—sugar pine wood case- 
ments. Glass—Pennvernon, quality B, double 
strength; plate in bay window, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers and stringers 
—Douglas fir. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum covered. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room and stair 
hall—canvas. Bedrooms—walipaper. 
WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets, interior and 
garage doors—Douglas fir. Exterior doors— 
sugar pine. 

HARDWARE: Supplied by Sargent & Co. 
and Stanley Works; garage door hardware 
by Frantz Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Interior and exterior—lead and 
oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—knob and tube. Switches—General 
Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refrigera- 
tor and dishwasher—General Electric Co. 
Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Ali fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Hal- 
lensheid & McDonald. 

PLUMBING: Cold water pipes—galvanized 
steel. Hot water pipes—copper tubing. 
HEATING: Forced warm air system, Alad- 
din Heating Corp. 
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CARL F. GROMME, ARCHITECT 














Despite its exotic title, the “Irish Cottage” follows conventional local precedent fairly closely. With bed- 
rooms and bath grouped in a suite and a combined living and dining room it presents a workable so!u- 
tion for the one-story house, although the bedroom without cross ventilation is unfortunate. Doors to ‘he 
bedrooms and kitchen are well removed from the main living area, and the kitchen is placed in convenicnt 
proximity to both main and service entrances. Cost: 28 cents per cubic foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walis—concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—stucco, 15 Ib 
asphalt paper, 2 x 4 in. studs, wood lath 
and plaster. Interior partitions—2 x 4 in. fir 
studs, wood lath and plaster. Floor construc 
tion—T. & G. sub-floor over wood joists. 
ROOF: Rafters, 2 x 6 in., covered with Mon- 
terey redwood shakes, Pacific Lumber Co. 
CHIMNEY: Brick, terra cotta flue lining. 
Damper—Superior Fireplace Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, leaders 
and gutters—galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS: Sash—casement, sugar pine. 
Glass—single strength, quality B, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Venetian blinds— 
steel, National Blind Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Kitchen, laundry and bathrooms—linoleum. 
WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—plaster. 
Bathrooms—Linowal wainscot, Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and interior 
doors—fir. Exterior doors—sugar pine. Gar- 
age doors—Allith-Prouty Co. 

HARDWARE: Schlage Lock Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Fixtures—- 
direct, Phoenix Day Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures by 
Crane Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—galvanized steel. 
HEATING: Warm air, floor furnaces, Atlas 
Heating & Ventilating Co. 
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LIVING ROOM 


Despite the apparent complexity of the 
plan, it is actually a simple rectangle with 
the living room as the sole projecting ele- 
ment. The irregularity of the space occu- 
pied by this room and the dining room is 
characteristic of many houses by Mr. 
Wurster, and as shown in the photograph 
below, it offers excellent possibilities for 
furnishing. The assured simplicity of the 
exterior design represents a high level of 
domestic architecture; thoroughly contem- 
porary in approach, it presents a practical 
solution well within the capabilities of the 


average small builder. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Continuous concrete footings. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—1 x 12 in x 7% in. 
flush, shiplap, redwood siding, Redwood Mfg. Co., 
2 x 4in. Douglas fir studs, 16 in. o.c.; inside painted 
plaster. Interior partitions—painted plaster on 2 x 
4 in. Douglas fir studs, 16 in. 0.c. Floor construc- 
tion—1 x 4 in. T. & G. diagonal sub-floor, 30 Ib. 
building paper, Blake, Moffit & Towne, No. 1 white 
select, random width finish flooring. 

ROOF: Covered with solid sheathing, building 
paper, > in. heavy copper ridges and hips, and 
Marshall Shingle Co. Douglas fir cedar shakes. 
CHIMNEY: Brick, Port Costa Brick Co., terra cotta 
flue lining. Damper—Richardson Damper Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, leaders and 
ducts—galvanized iron. Gutters—redwood. 
INSULATION: Sound insulation—rock wool, 4 in., 
Johns-Manville Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—sugar pine, wood casement. 
Glass—single strength, quality A; plate in large 
living room window, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen—linoleum. Bath- 
rooms—tile, California Art Tile Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Breakfast room—wallipaper. 
Bathrooms—ceilings painted canvas, walls tile. 
WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—vertical grain 
Douglas fir. Doors—‘Sturdibilt,”” M. & M. Wood- 
working Co. Garage doors—built-up, sliding on 
light frame. 

HARDWARE: Supplied by Schlage Lock Co.; 
garage door hardware by Controlador Corp. 
PAINTING: Walls and ceilings—3 coats lead and 
oil, flat finish. Floors—lead and oil, rubbed off, 
shellacked. Sash—lead and oil. All paints by Benja- 
min Moore & Co. Exterior walls—Samuel Cabot, 
Inc. bleaching oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
knob and tube conduit. Fixtures—fiush direct for 
ceiling, remainder by Thomas Day Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator— 
Frigidaire Corp. Sink—Kohler Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washing machine— 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Kohler 
Co. Cabinets—Hall-Mack, Hallensheid & McDonald. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—copper 
tubing. 

HEATING: Forced warm air system, Aladdin 
Heating Corp. Boiler—gas fired. 
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Unlike the other houses in the exposition model homes group, this has been built at th 
Fair grounds. The plan is a not unfamiliar one, making use of the garage as part of an 
architectural scheme based on a small protected court. It is unfortunate that the living 
room must serve for circulation between the front door and the bedrooms, but the rigid 


space restrictions made a more workable solution impossible. Cubage: 18,260. Cost figures 





are not available: the contractor’s estimate is $7,400 including architect’s fee. 











CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—redwood sills. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 4 in. 
Douglas fir studs, 1 in. sheathing, building 
paper, Johns-Manville, Inc. asbestos clap- 
board. Floor construction—wood joists, 1 in. 
sub-floor, building felt. 

ROOF: Wood frame, 1 in. solid sheathing, 
building paper, Johns-Manville weathered 
black asbestos shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and 
leaders—galvanized iron. Gutters—redwood. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—Ful- 
Thik rock wool, Johns-Manville, Inc. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood casements. Glass— 
single strength, quality B, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living and dining room 
ceilings—glazed tile; walls—panel board and 
insulating board. Bedrooms and halls—Steel- 
tex and 3 coats plaster. Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—Flexboard. All material by Johns- 
Manville, Inc. 

WOODWORK: Douglas fir throughout. 
HARDWARE: By Ry-lock Co. and Sylvester. 
PAINTING: Trim—lead and oil. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—knob and tube. Switches—Bryant Elec- 
tric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: All electric equip- 
ment by General Electric Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washer—Bendix, 
Home Appliance Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All equipment 
by Crane Co, 
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The superior living qualities of the 
one-story plan are again demonstrated 
in this house, whose interior has been 
most efficiently organized. The bed 
rooms, for example, have ample light 
and ventilation with privacy, and are 
conveniently related to the main body 
of the house. Where the simple out- 
lines of the plan have been broken, 
as in the case of one bedroom and the 
dining room, the architect had good 
reasons for doing so. Arrangement of 
the service unit is excellent. Cubage: 
40,000. Cost: $23,100, at about 58 


cents per cubic foot. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 

A ES NE ER eT Ee Ce a 
FOUNDATION: Walls and cellar fioor— 
concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—4 in. brick, 
waterproof paper, sheathing, 2 x 4 in. studs, 
Yo in. drywall or % in. plank. Interior par- 
titions—drywall or plank over studs. Floor 
construction—2 x 8 in. joists, 1 x 4in T. & G. 
sub-floor. 

ROOF: Wood rafters, 1 x 6 in. plank, % in. 
shingle tile, Gladding, McBean & Co. 
CHIMNEY: Brick, terra cotta lining. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—copper. 

INSULATION: Roof—rockwool, U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co. Weatherstripping—integral on steel 
sash. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Soule Steel Co. Glass— 
single strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms—tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room—Calif, 
Ponderosa white pine. Dining room—Fiex- 
wood, U. S. Plywood Corp. Halls—redwood 
plank. 

WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and doors— 
cedar, white pine or birch. 

HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Wallis and ceilings—Textolite 
over Sheetrock, U. S. Gypsum Co., stain and 
varnish over wood. Floors—fill, stain, shellac 
and varnish. Kitchen—4-coat enamel. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX. Switches—tumbler type. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, 
Wedgewood, James Graham Mfg. Co. Refrig- 
erator— General Electric Co. Sink and 
cabinets—Whitehead Metal Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
copper. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Mars 
forced air furnace with air filters and hu- 
midifier, Pacific Gas Heating Co., thermostat 
and humidistat in living room, Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water heater— 
Day & Night Heater Co. 
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PAUL HAMMARBERG, ARCHITECT 


With a conventional facade for the 
neighbors and a _ glass-walled living 
room for the occupants, this house il- 
lustrates a type of eclecticism com- 
mon in much new residental work in 
California. The plan is definitely 
oriented to the garden, is especially 
commendable for the manner in which 
services and sleeping quarters have 
been arranged for accessibility and 
privacy. Cubage: 24,000. Cost: $8,- 
800, at about 37 cents per cubic foot. 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—stucco ang 
shingles, paper, Sisalkraft Co., sheathing ang 


plaster. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, leaders 
and ducts—Armco, American Rolling Mii; Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—white pine and Fene 


stra 
steel, Detroit Steel Products Co. Giass— 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Kitchen—Sanitas, 


Standard Coated Products Corp. 
HARDWARE: Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Sherwin-Williams Co., Nat 
Lead Co. and local manufacturers. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refrigera. 
tor, and dishwasher—General Electric Co. 
Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washing machine 
and drier—Bendix, Home Appliance Co 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Para. 
mount Fixture Co. and Hallensheid & Mc. 
Donald. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Forced warm air, Atlas Heating Co., filtering 
only. Grilles—Anemostat Co. 
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HE ARCHITECT’ 


What bothers me is how it all happened. 
What changed art from an expression of 
all society to the sophisticated vanity of 
a few egoists? What changed the artist 
from a democrat to an aristocrat? 

I am told that the Greeks were all 
Greeks, cobblers, sculptors or whatever. 
One man dug marble out of the earth, 
another chiseled it, another coated it with 
a film of colored wax, still another set it 
up. Possibly with equal credit to all—if 
any credit were necessary. 

Previous to the Renaissance all the arts 
spoke the beliefs and feelings of all the 
people. Jewelry was concerned with talis- 
mans and charms. Sculpture was the fash- 
ioning of effigies, the personification of 
gods and demigods. Painting and design 
were guided by the Mysteries, the history 
of races, the symbolization of life and 
the universe. Art was society at large, its 
superstition, its science and philosophy. 

The difference was this: the job of the 
craftsman was to interpret what all men 
believed, not to cater to his own particu- 
lar fancies. That is, until Fifteenth Cen- 
tury Italy. Then art got lost in a bog 
of individualism and _self-expression—and 
mankind was disdained and forgotten. 


* 

Strange paradox. We in America are 
trained out of the cradle to the principles 
of Jefferson, Franklin, Lincoln. A union of 
States and of people sharing a common 
destiny. We are taught to vote, to co- 
operate, to dwell in harmony with the 
prevailing views of the majority of people. 

Yet what is attempted in art? Let every 
man dig out for himself. Let him be as 
unlike his neighbor as possible. Let him 
defy the commonplace and glorify the 
anomalous. 

In ethics, morality, economics, govern- 
ment, we teach democracy. 

In art we do our damndest to tear it 
down and fling it apart! 

Keep an eye on any artist. Watch him 
think. It is a foregone conclusion that 
he will give no thought to the world of 
people, the common herd. Yet without 


knowing people or even presuming to 
understand them he will at some time or 
other pride himself as the savior of cul- 
ture, the edifier of the multitude. 

He vill frown upon the art of his own 


time. Unlike the scientist he cares not 
*Tap bout building with others toward a 
end. Indeed! Art caters not. It 


com) 
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LET’S HAVE A VULGAR ART 


By Faber Birren 


is genius laboring against the curse of 
technology, regimentation, mechanization. 

So he dwells apart, and his audience 
dwindles. He must resort to the spectacu- 
lar, to the freakish. He must manipulate 
art forms that stun if they do not edify. 

And to save face he must argue that the 
rest of us are ignoramuses who fail to 
comprehend his subtlety. He who cares 
nothing about our feelings would have us 
pay homage to his. 

Little wonder that men stand before art 
today and admit in their hearts that here 
is something in which they have no par- 
ticipation—something apart from under- 
standing and therefore apart from life. 
Where some outside judgment must pre- 
vail, as in an architectural competition, we 
let the votaries of the craft do the decid- 
ing. The people who will see the edifice, 
pay for it, be expected to inhabit it—they 
are too ignorant. Art must give them what 
they need. Art doesn’t have to bother it- 
self to find out what they might want. 

When we develop a product, sound out 
political opinion, we go to Dr. Gallup and 
others. But in art or architecture—one 
hundred million people might show pref- 
erence for a red Supreme Court building 
and be denied. Art isn’t concerned with 
humanity except through its own pre- 
sumptions. Art is never an interpretation; 
it is always an expression. 

We chuckle at Surrealism and laugh out 
loud at modern sculpture. Why not? All 
this is too remote from life. We are louts 
no doubt. But louts populate the world 
and always will. Be smug about all this 
if you dare, but know that beauty is just 
as much the property of every man as life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


5 WORLD 


Art today kicks at the heels of civili 
zation. It has become a nuisance, forced 
upon men in the guise of culture, eulogized 
for what it is supposed to be and never 
for what it really is. The artist with 
the soul of an autocrat tries to proselyte 
among instinctively democratic humans. 
Men reared in the social and_ political 
mess of Europe try to tell us, across the 
Atlantic, what art means. 

Bucks among swine, perhaps. But surely 
misfits out of the Renaissance who fail 
to realize that the old order is dead, that 
art must serve life, people, that the true 
artist must be a Greek among Greeks. 

It may be that we fail to acknowledge 
any universal or eternal principles for 
beauty. We are not apparently trying to 
get anywhere. Merely do we refuse to go 
where we have been. Mad scramble. Peo- 
ple exist by the millions upon the face 
of the earth. Yet the artist scampers wild- 
ly among them, never once pausing to 
take a deep breath and think objectively 
—art is for people; what of great beauty 
would be commonly understood by them? 


* 


Art in a democracy has got to be demo- 
cratic. The artist has got to wander like 
Jesus, Buddha, Mohammed, among his 
own people. He has got to know people, 
feel their despair, suffer to devote him- 
self to their longings. There will be no 
coin tossing, no soap-box wrangling. Art 
will have to blossom out of life itself. 
There will be no nauseating patronage of 
slums and emaciated derelicts. 

Art will neither pamper democracy nor 
shame it. It will be as genuine, as earnest 
and as vulgar as life. 


CUBISM AND FUNCTIONALISM 


By Clive Bell 


Excerpts from the author's article in The 


It is sometimes said that functionalism is 
the child of cubism. That is not true. 
What does seem to be true is that func- 
tionalism, as a movement, has absorbed 
cubism. Cubism is moribund; whereas 
functionalism, as a movement, as a pro- 
gram, is lively enough and is likely to 


Vew Statesman and Nation (London) 


leave a mark on the face of Europe and 
America. 

The story goes that Princet, the ac- 
tuary, who certainly was mixed up with 
the young painters at the beginning of the 
century, was working out a geometrical 
problem in a café, when Picasso looked 
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over his shoulder and remarked, “C'est 
beau.” Though the mathematician imag- 
ined that the compliment was intended 
for his solution, it was in fact addressed 
to the diagram; and cubism was born. 

About functionalism the name only is 
new, the idea having been current these 
fifty years at least. Ever since architects 
took to smothering their buildings with 
ready-made decoration supplied by the 
yard, decent people, in the name of rea- 
son and taste, have been beseeching them 
to give over. Before the war Roger Fry 
had called attention to the Kodak build- 
ing in Kingsway, suggesting that it might 
be the best bit of modern architecture in 
London: its merit consisting, he said, in 
“sheer reasonableness.” And even I, about 
1911, pointed out the esthetic superiority 
of a tin shed in Francis Street to the row 
of ornate Gothic shops which had sprung 
up hard by. 

How well such sentiments accord with 
the cubist doctrine is clear. Cubism like- 
wise denounced superfluity. Ornament was 
anathema. In the “twenties, therefore, it 
was natural for young and austere archi- 
tects, in revolt against the — benighted 
purveyors of ready made old-world beauty 
and resolved, making no mystery of their 
methods, to work in the materials of their 


age 





steel, concrete and glass—it was nat- 
ural, I say, for these to ally themselves 
with a sympathetic school which enjoyed 
already a name and some standing. Also 
it seemed appropriate that these allied 
painters and craftsmen should be charged 
with the furnishing and plenishing—for I 
must not say decoration—of the new func- 
tionalist buildings. 


* 


Though it was natural for functionalism 
to ally itself with cubism, it was quite 
illogical; for a cubist picture is the most 
unfunctional sort of picture imaginable. 
It is the only sort which cannot possibly 
have any function whatever other than 
esthetic. It cannot be useful; it can only 
be beautiful. 

Functionalism was bound to be a wider 
movement than cubism because, for one 
thing, whereas cubism was, or rather had 
been, esthetic, functionalism was an eth- 
ical affair; and for one person who takes 
an interest in art ten thousand take an 
interest in morals. 

The functionalists maintained that a 
block of flats by Le Corbusier or a hospi- 
tal by Wells Coates was superior to 
Hampton Court or the Salute because it 
was more candid in construction, better 
adapted to its purpose, and did not pander 
to a base lust for ornament. Politics soon 
were dragged in, and almost anyone can 
get excited about politics. So was biology; 
and the products of the Bauhaus were 
pronounced by no less an authority than 
Professor Moholy-Nagy to be “biologically 
correct.” Thus irrelevant decoration, which 
we had been content to call ugly, was now 
found to be baleful, bourgeois and unbi- 
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ological. Besides, was not ornament of any 
kind frivolous and extravagant, an ex- 
ample of what Veblen considers the ruling 
passion of the rich and calls “conspicuous 
waste?” Whereas the honest, unadorned 
art of the functionalists expressed the as- 
pirations of a class-conscious proletariat; 
though for the moment, it must be ad- 
mitted, laborers appear to prefer the 
public-house style. 

Nevertheless, functionalism performed 
for young architects much the same serv- 
ice that cubism had_ performed for 
painters. It eliminated a deal of trash and 
‘alled attention to essentials. That done, 
all was done that could profit art and 
artists; for there is no more one right way 
of building a house than there is of mak- 
ing a picture or cooking an egg. As an 
artistic force functionalism was spent; but 
not as a moral. So functionalists became 
righteous, too often self-righteous; and 
when righteousness comes in at the door 
we all know where art goes. What takes 
its place is craft, the puritan’s substitute. 
Puritan dislike of ornament, of delight 
for delight’s sake, is notorious. 

At a recent exhibition of modern build- 
ing and planning in the New Burlington 
Galleries I was oppressed by some ubiquit- 
ous spirit, neither esthetic nor utilitarian, 
which seemed to give unity to the display. 
For a while I could not make out what it 
was. Gradually I was reminded of exhibi- 
tions by guilds of art and craft, and I 
realized that the pervasive offense was the 
smell of conscious virtue. These towns and 
houses, these door-knobs and garden seats, 
were made by the good for the good. The 
new world, as forecast by this exhibition, 
would certainly not be beautiful, and did 
not look to me as though it would be par- 


ticularly comfortable; but it was he 
high-minded. 
This odor of uplift, however, wa. yo} 


the first thing to strike my sense as ] 


entered the gallery. Like everyone else 
presumably, I was hit first in the ear by 
the drone of a sort of cuckoo-clock |ugy- 


briously repeating an apothegm of Sj; 
Henry Wotton’s (paraphrased from Vjtry- 
vius) —‘Commoditie, Firmenes, Delight-” 
the modern craftsmen insisted on the old- 
world spelling. The firmness of these stee] 
and concrete buildings may, I fear, be 
taken for granted. And of the commodity 
it is for those who live in glass houses to 
judge. But where was the delight? Absence 
of delight from cubist painting and fune- 
tionalist building and furniture accounts. 
I believe, for the mortal sickness of one 
and unsatisfactoriness of the other. For 
delight, rightly or wrongly, is what the 
heart desires, and an art without delight 
is born wanting. Delight, in one of its 
ten million transformations, is, I suspect, 
the living content of art; the things which 
lack it are, like machine-made goods, 
empty. Now “vulgar,” “sentimental,” “ey- 
travagant” are all damaging epithets, and 
with none of them can cubist or function- 
alists productions justly be fitted. But 
“empty” is lethal. And empty is just what 
most cubist and functionalist productions 
are felt to be. We can respect them, but 
I defy anyone to delight in them; for, as 
we learned at school, Nature—and Nature 
includes human nature—abhors a vacuum. 
That, I am persuaded, is why the des- 
perate imaginings of the Surrealists and 
the contortions of Neo-Baroque stand a 
better chance with the future than the 
honorable canvases of Léger and the vir- 
tuous villas of Le Corbusier. 








THAT AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIVING 


By George 


VICE CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL PUBLIC 


What American standard of living? Upper 
Park Avenue or Hester Street? Beacon 
Street, Back Bay or South Boston? Peach 
Tree Street or the former shacks of Tech- 
wood? Is it a package of gadgets deliv- 
ered between four walls and a_ roof? 
Certainly none of these. What then? 

We must search for a physical standard 
of living which should produce what we 
pride ourselves on as the outstanding 
American characteristics, those that caused 
the settlement of this country, its de- 
termination of a form of government, and 
its phenomenal development under that 
form of government. 

Character determines a peoples’ way of 
living, and the way of living of one gen 
eration is a determining factor in the 
character developed in the succeeding gen 
erations. 


A RC H 1 


H. Gray 


WORKS, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Any social betterment which we plan 
must, as a prime objective, foster these 
characteristics. Without them all _ the 
achievements of our civilization up to the 
present will degenerate, and_ ultimately 
other more vigorous people will overtake us. 

And how did the Colonists live—the 
Revolutionists, the pioneers of the great 
West? Just as so many people of the same 
characteristics live today, not only in this 
country but the world over—in_ great 
simplicity, in thrift and hard work, get- 
ting their satisfaction in life, not in seek 
ing to bypass the obstacles, the hurdles of 
life, but taking them in their stride. The 
house for such people is planned around 
the day’s work and the family life. 

So what particular groups, if any. are 
those which, having the primitive virlues 
on which we insist, have also the oppor 
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tunit: to develop just the kind of home 
they ould want in order to meet their way 
of liv ng? I think we can single out two 
sich zroups—two which happen to be 
wide apart in their place in the social 
organism. They are the small but reason- 
ably prosperous farmer, and the city 
dwell r who finds his summer recreation in 
the wilds, in as primitive conditions as are 
accessible to him. 


* 


This farmer does not have to limit him- 
self to minimum dimensions of space for his 
jouse. A principal element of the structure 
i; a room large enough for a cook stove, 
jnk, work table, dining table, shelves 
conveniently placed for kitchen utensils 
and table service; for table chairs, some 
easy chairs and maybe a couch. This is 
itchen, dining room and living room. The 
cook stove keeps a movement of air 
through the room and up the chimney. He 
and his wife have a bedroom large enough 
for their bed, a crib for an infant, and 
possibly a small bed for a toddler. If the 
family grows there will be, as necessity 
requires, a bedroom for boys and a bed- 
room for girls. In this day and generation 
he will be apt to have a bathroom. He 
will probably have a small warm air fur- 
nace to warm the rooms other than the 
central room. He lives wholesomely and 
healthily. He works hard and has stamina 
to throw off minor ailments or to ignore 
them. The children help the parents with 
their chores outdoors and in the kitchen; 
they may have to walk some distance to 
the highway to catch the school bus—to 
the lasting benefit of their health and 
character. 


* 


That other group, the city dweller whose 
sojourn is in the wilds, is dodging urbane 
conventions, seeking vigor and inspiration 
in a life as near to primitive nature and 
simple ways of living as he can get. He 
is likely to be a professional man, an in- 
tcllectual, or an artist. However luxuri- 
ously he may live in the city, this is the 
life that gives him what he wants most. 
Some of his time is spent cutting trees, 
clearing and developing the place, and in 
ihe more prosaic chores of the routine of 
living. But the point is that the center of 
a delightful family life is that same room 
which we found in our farmer’s house, 
where the family gets the meal, eats, 
washes the dishes and enjoys most of its 
indoor leisure. All other facilities are 
equally simple. The water works and its 
‘unitary appendages may be quite primi- 
live. 


Our small farmer and our camper may 


he wilely separated in many ways, but 
they lave found the same general pattern 
for ; 


effective and worthwhile way of 
living Other groups in America have 


‘oun’ the same way. It may be said to be 
the iversal pattern of _ self-sufficient, 
elf-1.-pecting work-a-day people the world 
Over 
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The principle is as adaptable to urban 
life in a multi-family housing project as 
to a rural or suburban way of living. In 
the apartment the kitchen end of that all- 
purpose living room will find itself in an 
alcove at one end or side of the room, 
possibly separated only by a drop parti 
tion, with a vent assuring a positive draft 
upward. 

Not only is the one large room more 
efficient and livable, but it is more eco 
nomical in space and construction than 
two or more rooms for the same purpose. 
It makes planning far more flexible. It is 
incompatible, however, with the practice 
of using the living room as an auxiliary 
bedroom. 
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WHAT DO YOU READ? 


Referring once more to the work of 
A.I.A.’s Committee on Education in gath- 
ering recipes from literary gourmets in 
the profession, here is Pope Barney’s list 
of reading matter he has found profitable 
and enjoyable: 


Sounding Stones of Architecture 
Philip N. Youtz 

Architecture in the Balance Towndrow 
Art in the Western World Robb & Garrison 
Significance of the Fine Arts A.LA. 
Outline of Town and City Planning Adams 
Stream of History 
Works of Man 
American Architecture 
Modern Architecture 
Housing 
Architecture of Humanism 
Reintegration of Architecture 
Toward a New Architecture Le Corbusier 
The City of Tomorrow Le Corbusier 
The City of Tomorrow Ferriss 
The Story of Architecture Whitaker 
Kindergarten Chats Louis Sullivan 
Princeton Lectures Frank Lloyd Wright 
Modern Architecture Paul P. Cret 
Monographs on Modern Architects 

and Designers Pencil Points Press 
Contemporary Professional Maga- 

zines and Official Organs of the 

A.LA. and R.I.B.A. 
The Frozen Fountain 
International Architecture 
Sticks and Stones 
Houses in America 
Gardens and Designs 
Flight from the City 
This Ugly Civilization 


Parsons 

March Phillipps 
Thomas Tallmadge 
Kimball & Edgell 
Katherine Bauer 
Geoffrey Scott 
Hitchcock 


Bragdon 

Sheldon Cheney 
Lewis Mumford 
Robinson 
Shepherd & Jellico 
Ralph Borsodi 
Ralph Borsodi 
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PRO BONO PUBLICO 


It is a well-founded British tradition that 
men write to the London Times on any 
subject that happens to be bothering them 
at the moment. It is perhaps an omen 
that we find in a recent issue a full 
column given over to a discussion of 
architecture, a very small section of which 
follows. 

“In our time we have around us too 
many of the lifeless attempts to revive 


these so-called styles after their force is 
spent. That must not happen again. What 
the architect has to do is to keep his eyes 
steadily fixed on the same principles as 
his predecessors, and these have never 
varied. Are they not to recognize and de 
velop contemporary building resources 
and gradually to bring them to the great 
est abstract beauty of form of which 
they are capable? Never has this end been 
attained as soon as the new method is 
introduced. It demands experience, and 
that means time. Today our trouble is 
that vast new possibilities are crowding in 
faster than they can be assimilated—the 
steel frame, reenforced concrete, synthetic 
materials, and so on. On top of this, the 
economics of building are a more clamant 
consideration than ever before. They force 
the use of these new methods before suf 
ficient evidence of their permanence has 
accumulated. An illustration of this is to 
be found in the design of two important 
permanent buildings now in the contrac- 
tors’ hands. The new Bodleian Library is 
a steel frame building to be faced with 
rustic stone. The new London University 
while its appearance may suggest this con- 
struction, is in fact built of solid masonry 
and wood in the traditional manner and 
owes little to the engineer, 

There can be no suspension of activity. 
As buildings are required the architect 
must provide them. He needs courage as 
never before, and he has it. That courage 
must be tempered with experience, and 
there’s the rub. Our generation cannot 
evade the raw experiments out of which 
a new and finer architecture will surely 
grow. But so long as design is responsible 
and sincere, and not allowed to become a 
matter of flippancy and fashion—above 
all, so long as novelty is not pursued for 
its own sake, there is no fear of present- 
day buildings disgracing our generation in 
time to come.”—Vivian H. Seymer. 


* 


THEY SAY— 


“Two questions for the professions, before 
they worry too much about other things: 
1) What part should each take in the 
natural basic framework of civilization? 
2) How can each best perform its task?” 


—C,. Ronat Woops. 


“The confusion in the world today result- 
ing from the many different architectural 
styles makes it necessary for a person to 
state whether or not he is a ‘modern’ ar- 
chitect. It would be ridiculous to expect 
a lawyer to say ‘I am a modern lawyer’ 
or a surgeon to claim he was a ‘modern 
surgeon’.”—WiLuiAM Lescaze. 


“Carving photographic likenesses of Amer- 
ica’s great men on a mountain does not 
add an inch to their stature unless the 
artist has some creative vision of his own 
to contribute. The public cannot be made 
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to understand the greatness of these men 

simply through enlarging their photo- 
” 4 r, 

graphs.”—WILLiAM Zoracu. 


“We observe that in our art the flat roof 
and the staircase enclosed in a greenhouse, 
which to some seem just that and nothing 
more, to others hold deep implications of 
a re-ordered world.”—H. S. 
RENDEL. 


GOopDHART- 


“Tf the American public were less prone 
to be satisfied with the credistic morality 
of ages gone by and more inclined to think 
of the real, hard, cold facts of living in 
this present day, we would add to those 


wise commandments against theft, covet- 
ousness, and adultery a decree that thou 
shalt not as a people permit the human 
family to live in squalor.”—Dr. Rosert 
W. Ketso, University of Michigan. 


“Nothing more becomes a man than the 
generous praise of his rival, whether in 
sport or business. And in the end we 
always lose when we withhold it. All of 
us encounter moments when it is clear 
some one is preferred before us, and, not 
seldom, it is one of whom we can honestly 
speak well. The good word honors both 
in the estimate of the public.”—Cnar.es 
ID. MaAGInnis. 


WHY IS A MUSEUM OF ART? 


By Paul J. Sachs 


PROFESSOR OF FINE ARTS, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Excerpts from an address to the Trustees, Museum of Modern Art, New York, May 8, 1939 


In America, museums, whether devoted to 
the art of the past or to the art of the 
present, continue to be not only exhibi- 
tion centers and repositories of treasures, 
as in Europe, but also educational centers. 

The problem, as I see it, for American 
museums in the future, is how to develop 
within their walls a more severe discipline; 
how to avoid the sentimental. 

Will you, then, join me in self-criticism, 
in the hope that we may thus start to find 
remedies for two closely connected funda- 
mental weaknesses which are at the root 
of all our misgivings. I refer 1) to museum 
collecting, which falls short, in a mainte- 
nance of standards, when viewed in light 
of the achievements of our sister institu- 
tions abroad; and 2) museum scholarship, 
which also falls short in American mu- 
seums, when appraised by any reasonable 
international standard of performance. 

The museum worker, if he is honest and 
self-critical, soon becomes aware that “a 
laborious training of every native talent 
is necessary in order to retain the public 
favor, though it may be attained for a 
short period”—Shall we say for the first 
ten years of the life of a museum?— 
“through good fortune.” 

And now I come to the very heart of 
my argument this evening—the need of 
greater cooperation between museums and 
universities to the end that we may de- 
velop scholarship, combined with connois- 
seurship plus a_ greater 
standards; that is, our future curators and 
directors need more time for study in 
youth; quiet, untroubled study; in order 
to form scholarly habits. 

The period has come, so it seems to me, 
when we should take a leaf from the prac- 
tice of medical schools. No man’s medical 
education is considered complete unless he 
has served an interneship in a hospital, 
after a thorough training at the medical 
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school of a university. My suggestion is 
this:—that the Museum of Modern Art 
take on one or more men and women to 
serve an interneship or apprenticeship for 
a series of years at an adequate remunera- 
tion. I believe that great benefits would 
accrue not only to the student who serves 
such an apprenticeship, but for the senior 
worker as well, who will be stimulated in 
his collecting and publication by a young, 
enthusiastic, eager investigator. This need 
is greater in the field of modern art than 
in any other area. 

If you choose in this fashion to co- 
operate with the universities in training an 
elite you have it in your power to lead the 
world in the coming generation—in mu- 
seum administration, museum collecting 
and museum scholarship. It has been well 
said that “All government calls for an 
elite; business calls for an elite’; and I 
might add that sound museum administra- 
tion and scholarship must rest upon an 
elite. 

If we review the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of our first decade here we are not 
surprised to find that the primary interest 
of the trustees has been in painting, sculp- 
ture and the graphic arts. If, however, we 
pay attention to the attitude of the rising 
generation it seems clear that in the com- 
ing decade energy and funds must be allo- 
cated with enthusiasm on a larger scale to 
films, to architecture, to photographs and 
to the library; for it is through these that 
the greatest number of young people can 
be reached: —a fact, I fear, which too few 
of our generation appreciate. 

We are all aware that the particular ac- 
tivity that has given the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art its influence and its national and 
international reputation is the production 
of its Catalogues. Hundreds of young men 
and women who never get to New York to 
see the exhibitions are influenced by these 


vatalogues . . . If we believe in such 
program it must be clear to all of us that 
what the Museum of Modern Art needs 
above all else is to secure a real educator 
to head and to develop this important 
work; and to procure such a man we 
should proceed as if we were choosing 
college president. 

And finally I come to something vaguer. 
though not less important. To one who 
lives in the provinces the time seems to 
have arrived when the tempo of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art might well be less 
hectic. It seems wise to take more time 
to breathe:—for unless the tempo—the 
typical New York tempo—is not modified 
we are sure to burn out our able person- 
nel, as so frequently happens in American 
law and American industry. I suggest with 
great earnestness that our staff be given 
more time for work; more time for holi- 
days; more time for taking thought; and 
in saying this I have in mind every mem- 
ber of the professional staff from top to 
bottom. 

May I point out also that as the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art grows older and 
larger it is likely to face subtle but serious 
dangers. Let us be ever watchful to resist 
pressure to vulgarize and cheapen our work 
through the mistaken idea that in such 
fashion a broad public may be reached 
effectively. That is an especially tempting 
error because of the intense competition 
for public attention in American life. In 
the end a lowering of tone and of stand- 
ards must lead to mediocrity and indeed 
to the eventual disintegration of the 
splendid ideals that have inspired you and 
the founders. 

The Museum of Modern Art has a duty 
to the great public. But in serving an elite 
it will reach, better than in any other way, 
the great general public by means of work 
done to meet the most exacting standards 
of an elite. 


a 


* 


Let me finish on the note on which | 
started. The museum of the future—the 
thing that has been characterized as an 
“educational institution in a 
house”—should be a comprehensive and 
enduring community of scholars, embrac- 
ing in addition to traditional and_ well 
understood museum functions those of 
study, teaching and research. Indeed, since 
a museum, in addition to its temporary 
or permanent collections is like a univer- 
sity—primarily a group of men and 
women—emphasis should continue to be 
placed on the quality of its staff. The 
quality of the service which a museum 
offers will be proportional to the capacity 
and the distinction not only of its director 
and curators, but of its investigators as 
well. Our Museum should continue to be 
a place in which youth and adult may 
gain discrimination. Such a conception of 
the Museum of Modern Art points clearly 
to the need of attracting distinguished 
young scholars; to the desirability of !ree- 
ing them from a tempo that is too he:tic. 
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Monday, July 17—In the Julien Levy 
Gallery, not long ago, hung two exhibi- 
tions. In one room the work of Salvator 
Dali was surrounded by gaping observers 
—plenty of them—who showed not even 
a spark of pleased comprehension. Dali’s 
paintings are at the moment the thing to 
see. In the other room were some of Walt 
Disney’s drawings on celluloid and in 
color, of Ferdinand the Bull, the Ugly 
Duckling, and Brave Little Sailor. In this 
room sometimes there were one or two ob- 
servers, sometimes none. In circling rapid- 
ly through the Dali room and wandering 
very slowly and enjoyably through the 
Disney room, I wondered what would be 
the corresponding attendance in a retro- 
spective exhibition of each man a quarter 
century from now. 


Wednesday, July 19—Aymar Embury ap- 
peared before the League at lunch today, 
facing a hostile audience in the matter of 
the proposed Battery-Brooklyn Bridge. 
Nor was the hostility all on one side, for 
Embury made it very clear that he felt 
the action of the League in opposing the 
Bridge had been taken without thorough 
knowledge of all the facts. Even though 
the War Department had killed the proj- 
ect, the points at issue were so interesting 
in themselves that an exceptionally large 
gathering came to hear and to argue. 


* 


Friday, July 21—The interior decorators 
ought to have a publication of their own 
along the lines of Daily Racing Form. A 
spring survey by a questionnaire that 
brought in over 600 replies assures us that 
Colonial remains firmly in first place with 
Modern second; that wallpaper stripes are 
very much in; that a sweeping “color 
cycle” is under way—“not vivid, primitive 
colors, but rich, deep tones and in par- 
ticular the sophisticated  off-shades”— 
whatever they may be. Isn’t it about time 
the interior decorators do a little think- 
ig on their own account rather than 
watch for bulletins of fashion? (We might 
have asked that of the architects five 


years ago, but not now.) 

Sv/urday, July 22—A few months ago 

‘re seemed abundant evidence that the 

pr 'ession craved a chance to compete in 
en for public buildings. Activities of 

t spontaneously organized National 

( 


ipetitions Committee, A.I.A. Chapter 
‘utions, letters and vociferous demands 
individuals far and wide, led many 
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of us to believe that architects of the 
younger generation at least were rarin’ to 
show their stuff. 

“Competition for public works is the 
obvious method of selecting architects in 
a democracy.” 

“Here is the way to discover hidden 
genius in the profession,” and so on and 
on. 

In answer to these pleas came the an- 
nouncement of a series of Regional Com- 
petitions. A post office and court house 
for Leavenworth, Kansas was the first 
problem—a $250,000 job on which the 
winner would be paid $5,200 for his de- 
sign and for occasional supervision of the 
working drawings as made in Washington. 
True, it was not the full and independent 
service sought, but it opened a door long 
closed against the private practitioner. 

Of the 750 registered architects in 
Region No. 8, some 60 signified their in- 
tention of entering the competition. Only 
25 drawings were submitted. I had the 
privilege of seeing all of them after the 
jury had made its award, and I thought 
they were a pretty sad lot. The problem 
was not difficult, the program clear and 
specific, the requirements as to drawings 
simplified to the limit, the jury a group 
of five eminent architects drawn from pri- 
vate practice in neighboring states. 

Second of these Regional Competitions 
will have been judged before these notes 
appear in print—a $600,000 post office and 
court house for Evansville, Ind. A third 
competition calls for a $400,000 building 
for Montpelier, Vt., open to the architects 
of New England. Pacific Coast architects 
will probably have the next chance. 

The private practitioner is on trial. Can 
he or can he not aid in the creation of 
better public buildings? Thus far he seems 
not even trying. 


Monday, July 24.—The Architects’ Jour- 
nal, London, throws a brick at the New 
York World’s Fair: “On a site which was 
limited considering the number of ex- 
hibits, the Beaux Arts’ layout has obvious- 
ly had disadvantages. . . . In Europe the 
Beaux Arts plan has been long considered 
unsuitable for an international exhibition. 
New York proves it, and transfers archi- 
tectural interest to the individual build- 
ings.” 

Which probably, if it came to the notice 
of the Advisory Board of Design, brought 
threats of apoplexy. For if there was one 


thing avoided above all else in planning 


the Flushing meadows site, it was the im- 


position of a preconceived pattern. The 
Fair plan took form inevitably from needs 
and limitations of the problem—as inevi 
tably as an appendectomy follows the 
specialist’s diagnosis of its need. Here was 
the need of bringing vast numbers of 
people together, keeping them circulating, 
avoiding congestion, and yet not attempt- 
ing the impossible task of herding them 
in a fixed path. The latter consideration 
ruled out at the start all forms of what 
might be called the museum type of plan 
—whereby individuals are poured in at 
one end, kept in a channel and discharged 
at the other end. The New York World's 
Fair plan has a main axis, a mall on which 
to reorient oneself after devious meander- 
ings, a vista nearly a mile long between 
two major elements. If these facts label it 
as a Beaux Arts plan, so be it. 


* 


Thursday, July 27.—After 
walking around the Department of Jus- 
tice Building it seems to me that inscrip- 


Washington, 


tions wherein the thought is continuous 
but the lettering is not, are dangerous 
things. One looks up at the building to 
find the words 

FRAMED THROUGH 

MUTUAL CONFIDENCE 
This is mildly disturbing, though the next 
ones seem fair enough: 

SANCTIONED BY THE 

LIGHT OF REASON 
However, turning the corner, one is told 
that 

NO FREE GOVERNMENT 

CAN SURVIVE THAT 
Just what the inscriptions are trying to 
prove is rather nebulous until one comes 
to the next one: 

IS NOT BASED ON THE 

SUPREMACY OF THE LAW 
I felt tempted to retrace my steps and 
start from the beginning, but it was a 
hot afternoon. 


Friday, July 28—Malvina Hoffman, that 
indefatigable producer of fine sculpture, 
has not been content with merely creating 
it, but is now showing to as much of the 
world as happens to be interested how it 
is done. Went down to her studio today 
to find that she has put on an exhibition 
of techniques that would be a credit to 
any large museum. Not one of these, so 
far as I know, has attempted anything so 
comprehensive. The studio is officially 
closed for the summer, but will open again 
in the fall, and 


continue showing to 
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classes of students, other sculptors, and 
the interested lay public, all the mys- 
terious processes that lie behind finished 
sculpture: the lost wax method of casting 
bronze; molding and firing terra cotta; 
striking medals; molding glass; all the 
tools used in wood carving; the intricate 
apparatus used in reproducing from a clay 
model at any desired scale. It is a broad 
education in the amazing intricacies of 
sculptural processes. 
* 

Saturday, July 29—The bathtub, long 
maligned as the most prolific source of 
accidents in the home, has been acquitted. 
Researchers of the National Safety Coun- 
cil have an insatiable curiosity about these 
things, and their last findings grew out of 
a study of 4,600 home accidents occuring 
in Chicago. They charge stairs and steps 
with 23 per cent of these accidents. Next 
comes the yard with 19 per cent, then 
the kitchen with 18 per cent, followed by 
9 per cent in the living room, 7 per cent 
on the porch, 7 per cent in the bedrooms, 
6 per cent in the basement. The remaining 
11 per cent occurs in dining room, bath- 
room, pantry, vestibule, and halls. 


Monday, July 31—The fifty-foot English 
elms planted in front of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter in March look as if they had been 
dieting—a bit thin and peaked. Yet I am 
told that they have made a growth, in 
spite of a prolonged drought, of six to 
eight inches. The Sixth Avenue Associa- 
tion has cast envious eyes in their direc- 
tion, and is talking of establishing a 
border of trees along their de-eled 
thoroughfare. New York City, in spite of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, may eventually 
justify its existence. 


Wednesday, August ?.—Are we seeing the 
end of the country estate era? Otto Kahn’s 
French chateau at Huntington has become 
a refuge for Sanitation Department em- 
ployees; Viscount Astor is considering 
closing, as an economy measure, Cliveden 
on the Thames in Buckinghamshire. The 
original Cliveden, built by George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, burned in 1849, 
when the Duke of Sutherland was its 
owner. He built the existing house from 
the designs of Fairchild Barry and it came 
into the Astor family when Viscount 
Astor’s father purchased it in 1893 from 
the late Duke of Westminster. 


Thursday, August 3.—Contracts for new 
buildings are not so plentiful at the mo- 
ment that we can ignore one signed today 
for $6,934,000. It provides for the construc- 
tion of the Ida B. Wells Homes in Chicago, 
a low-rent housing project approved by 


USHA. 


Saturday, August 5—I am not sure just 
what good it would do to know this, but 
glass cracks at the rate of nearly a mile 
a second, according to high speed photo- 
graphs made by Frederick Barstow, holder 


of a Fellowship at M.LT. 
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Sunday, August 6.—Publicity is a two- 
edged blade. In the case of the New York 
World’s Fair one edge increased attend- 
ance, but the other has kept people away. 
Exaggerated stories of food expense and 
the failure of gate receipts to reach overly 
optimistic estimates may have been played 
up by newspapers whose interest lay in 
keeping readers from spending money out- 
side of the home town. As to attendance, 
one significant fact seems to have been 
soft-pedalled: Chicago, from May 27 (its 
opening) to June 15 drew 1,312,152; New 
York for the same period drew 2,711,150. 
It’s a big show and a good one. 


* 


Monday, August 7—There were snickers 
when the great flat roofs of some of our 
recent post offices were kept clear of super- 
structures for the purpose of making them 
landing platforms for the air mail. The 
snickers are fading, for with the aid of a 
special autogiro the Philadelphia Post Of- 
fice is shuttling mail between the Camden 
airport and its own roof. The autogiro 
makes the six-mile flight in less than ten 
minutes; trucks take forty to fifty. 


Tuesday, August 8—Mr. Farley has an- 
nounced his intention to issue postage 
stamps bearing portraits of Americans 
famous in fields other than statesmanship. 
He mentions sculptors, poets, authors, 
musicians, scientists, inventors, and educa- 
tors. Architects seem to have slipped his 
mind in making up a list of possibilities. I 
nominate Charles Bulfinch. 


Wednesday, August 9.—‘Master specifica- 
tions” is a subject that has beckoned many 
minds over many decades. In my first vear 
as a cub draftsman I worked at the boss’ 
elaborate card system, designed to make 
specification writing a pleasurable relaxa- 
tion. Now and again I come upon an archi- 
tect who believes—or at least says—he has 
achieved the goal. Just jots down a series 
of numbers on a pad and the typist does 
the rest. The trouble is that any such 
system has to be revised every time a speci- 
fication is written. Like a building code, it 
is out of date the day after it is written. 
Nevertheless, the master specification still 
beckons. It beckoned the HOLC_ tech- 
nicians in their reconditioning activities, 
and they answered the challenge. Pierre 
Blouke sends me a copy of the third edition 
of “Master Specifications for Recondition- 
ing,” a printed booklet of 246 pages. Five or 
six years of use have ironed out most of 
the kinks and have brought about an ef- 
ficient working tool. A contract for recon- 
ditioning—perhaps including considerable 
new construction—makes clear on its own 
condensed form just what is to be done and 
how, by reference to numbered paragraphs 
and a few individual notes. There’s a pat- 
tern here for the architectural groups who 
would furnish a limited service in small 
house design and supervision. If for sale, 
which it is not, the book should be an archi- 
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tectural best seller. It necessarily coyrs 4 
wide field in the geographical variatio:s of 
building techniques; in it I found how t, 
»pecify adobe walls, how not only to a tici- 
pate the termite but to undo his depreda- 
tions, how to call for a mechanical st okey 
without mentioning trade names, and iany 
other such specification nuggets. 


Friday, August 11—I wonder how many 
architects on both sides of the water lave 
realized that the past two years have seen 
two presidents, of A.LA. and R.I.B.A., who 
have been outstandingly vocal. It is by no 
means a thing to be taken for granted that 
the presidents of our societies shall be men 
who think and also speak well. Since 1937 
we have had, in Maginnis and Goodhart- 
Rendel, men who are scholars, philosophers 
mellow with humor, and eloquent speakers, 
Certain words of both should- go down in 
history: 


MAGINNIS: 

“Tt is perhaps the single weakness of steel 

that, with all its thrilling capacities, it can- 
not make for interesting ruins.” 
. . The cold narrative of Ferguson 
which always left the impression that a 
traditional architectural system, finding it- 
self in a predicament, meekly acknowledged 
its invalidity and gave up the ghost.” 

“Architecture in its readjustment with 
the past has merely cast aside the trappings 
of tradition for a space, to sit contemplat- 
ingly in its skin.” 


“ 


Goopuart-RENDEL: 

“There are probably quite enough Tonic 
and Corinthian columns in England to last 
us for a long time.” 

He deprecates “the kind of originality 
that has no origin,” and “architectural 
nudism.” 

“If the architectural students of today 
do not change before they become the 
architects of tomorrow, the man who wants 
a house planned for him will soon have to 
look out if he is not to have his life planned, 
his dietary prescribed, his clothing over- 
hauled, and his habits severely criticized, as 
well. Architecture, too long divorced from 
sociology, is now in danger of becoming 
exaggeratedly sociological.” 


* 


Monday, August 14.—Lost, a pair of win- 
dows. They happen to be thirteenth-cen- 
tury windows filled with stained glass, and 
they were temporarily removed from the 
Ursulines Chapel in a chateau at Rouen, 
France, early last April. Carefully packed 
in cotton wool, they were shipped from 
Paris to be shown at the New York World's 
Fair, and since that time they seem to have 
disappeared from the earth. 


Tuesday, August 15.—The U. S. is not the 
only country facing a shortage of dwelling 
units. Germany, as you may have noti d, 
has been building armament instead of 
homes, and now finds herself short 3,0°0- 
000 units. 
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PRODUCTS 


Last month THE FORUM published the first of two arti- 
cles. on architectural acoustics, a series designed to show 
the profound effects of recent advances in this field on con- 
temporary design. This article was devoted largely to the 
theoretical background of the subject: the nature of sound, 
design criteria, principles governing sound conservation 
and dispersion, absorption materials, and so forth. This 
month’s article shows how these principles have been 
applied under widely varying conditions in actual current 
practice. 

For the examples shown, and for detailed analyses of the 
factors determining the chosen acoustical design in each 
instance, THE FORUM is indebted to C. C. Potwin, 
acoustical consultant for Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
of New York. Mr. Potwin, one of the country’s foremost 
authorities on acoustical correction, is also a leading ex- 
ponent of the position that good acoustics may best be 
achieved in new work primarily by way of functional de- 
sign rather than by relying solely on corrective materials. 
For this reason, his approach to acoustical problems should 
be especially interesting to architects and others whose 
greatest concern is with the fundamentals of shape and 
proportion, 


ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS: 2 


It is no exaggeration to say that the application of acous- 
tical science to architecture has advanced further in the 
past ten years than in the preceding ten thousand. A pat 
explanation for this is that the functional approach to de- 
sign has freed the architect from tradition-dictated forms 
unsuited to modern purposes. True as far as it goes, this 
explanation neglects much that is pertinent: it fails to say— 
among other things—why traditional forms, per se, hamper 
the development of good acoustics; also, it fails to take into 


ccount the fact that as much of this development has 
i place in existing, traditional buildings such as cin- 


s converted for sound as in weirdly-shaped broadcasting 


s 


titios and Hollywood sound stages. 

\clually, the ancients took a beating on acoustics because 
were licked at the start by a purely fortuitous com- 
tion of circumstances, and our grandfathers ran afoul 

ie echo more because of their propensity for the gran- 


than through any lack of originality. Masonry con- 
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PRACTICE 


Samuel H. Gottscho 


Voder Room, A.T.&T. Building, New York World's Fair 1939: 
acoustically perfect despite its circular plan. Description next page. 


struction, calling as it did for prime acoustical offenders like 
vaults and domes, left little choice in such matters before 
the advent of steel. And the robust Nineties were more con- 
cerned with creating sheer awe-inspiring space than with 
tradition or the problems of the singer who was asked to 
fill their vast halls with sound—an error which even the 
functionalists have shown a tendency to repeat. 


Thus while it is true that functional design in its highest 
form is the application of science to building, it is rather 
early for the modern style to claim credit for the remark- 
able acoustical advances of the past few years. Rather, 
credit belongs with the sound-cinema and radio broadcast- 
ing studio whose exacting requirements have forced the 
trend, often despite architecture of every type. Indications 
are, however, that this situation is about to be reversed, and 
that the architect is now in a position to make a major 
contribution. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 



















John Mills, Jr 
VODER ROOM, A. T. & T. BUILDING; N. Y. WORLD’S FAIR 1939 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, Architects 


























Next to a room with a dome, a circular room is about the worst 
possible shape from the acoustical standpoint. Despite this fact, 
it was selected for the presentation of ‘‘Voder’’—the mechanical 
voice—at the New York World’s Fair 1939 because it was 
visually ideal for the purpose and because modern absorption 
materials plus detailed re-shaping of the room surfaces were 
felt to be capable of correcting this inherent defect. Convexed, 
tilted wall panels to disperse reflections and direct them over 
the heads of the auditors, tilted windows and balcony rail, and 
scattered absorption panels arranged as shown by dotted areas 
in the diagram above, justified this belief by producing a room 
which Bell Telephone engineers pronounced as nearly acousti- 
cally perfect as any they have worked in. 
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NEW KLEINHANS MUSIC HALL, BUFFALO, N. Y. 






































Section 


In sharp contrast to the Voder Room (above), the shape of the 
New Kleinhans Music Hall is the result of close collaboration 
between the architects and their acoustical consultant* in an 
effort to arrive at a scheme as nearly ideal for its acoustical 
purpose as could be devised. Even the balcony, usually a ques- 
tionable feature because of its tendency to ‘‘blanket’’ the rear 
seats on the first floor, has been worked out actually to improve 
sound-reception at this point, by supplying needed reflections 
from a ceiling sloped up toward the orchestra. Stage and 
auditorium have been designed as a single unit, with the side- 
wall splays and convexly curved rear wall of the stage de- 
signed to direct first reflections of sound uniformly to the 
audience area. The stage ceiling is designed partially to direct 
and partially disperse the sound. All surfaces are constructed 
of heavy plywood with irregular bracing to assure uniform 
resonance. Walls and ceiling of the auditorium are shaped and 
treated to disperse and absorb sound with a small amount of 
absorption material distributed non-uniformly in panels of 
various sizes. 


* Acoustical consultants for all of the illustrated projects, FE! 
trical Research Products, Inc. 
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sinemenigaamamaneiian 
Prior to the appearance of sound-on-film, acoustical correction was 
ly confined to belated attempts to compensate for gross errors 
‘1 design through the use of crude absorption materials such as 


dr: eries. In the hectic days of 1928, when motion-picture exhib- 
‘tors all over the country were installing sound apparatus in thea- 
ters of every conceivable shape and size, it was natural for acousti- 
eal engineers to concentrate their attention, first of all, on the 
development of improved corrective materials, 

With the gradual perfection of this corrective technique, there was 
a tendency to rely almost entirely on absorption materials, and, 
for a time at least, little was done to improve the basic acousti- 


cal design of most structures 





to employ a constructive approach. 
More recently, however, it has begun to be generally recognized 
that there are at least four excellent reasons why the latter method 
is much to be preferred: 1) data are now available which make 
it an easy matter to design for good acoustics, 2) appreciably 
better results can be obtained in this way, 3) it gives the archi- 
tect greater freedom in selecting finish materials, and 4) it is 
more economical all along the line. 

It is thus squarely up to the architect to familiarize himself with 
the constructive approach if only in order to save his clients 
money. Fortunately, from his point of view, this is a fairly easy 
matter; and, far from involving basic compromise with any of the 
other factors—esthetic or practical—which control design, fits in 
remarkably well with current trends. 


RULES OF THUMB 


The two factors fundamental to functional acoustic planning are 
shape and volume. The rules which govern these two fundamen- 
tals are exceedingly simple; moreover, in almost every instance 
in which acoustics is likely to be a critical factor, they may be 
followed with little restriction on architectural ingenuity. 

Shape is controlled by about the same laws which architects have 
traditionally employed for best visual effect: rooms and auditoria 
which are “good” acoustically generally have proportions of width 
to length falling somewhere between the limits of 1:1.4 and 1:2, 
assuming the source of sound to be from one of the narrow ends. 
In rooms where the length is greater than twice the width, diffi- 
culties are likely to arise from sound reflections between the side- 
walls. In squarish rooms (especially auditoria) which are shorter 
than 1.4 times the width, it is difficult to distribute the sound prop- 
erly to all parts of the room. 

In rooms with non-parallel walls and irregular outlines, this rule 
may be applied to the average width and length, bearing in mind 
the function of the sidewalls in forcing the sound back into the 
room and the importance of minimizing reflections from overly- 
large rear walls. 

Shape in the sense of vertical cross-section is largely controlled 
by desirable volume. It is thus dependent upon the proportions 
of the plan and cannot be stated as a fixed proportion to width 
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or length. Excessively high rooms are always to be avoided from 
the acoustical standpoint, and in most large rooms, such as 
auditoria, ceiling heights should be kept to the minimum con- 
sistent with visual and esthetic requirements. 


Volume has only recently come to be assigned its true importance 


in problem of designing for good acoustics. In reference to 
large rooms such as auditoria, theaters, and music halls, the im- 
port:nee of this factor cannot be overstated. Excessive volume 
‘per unit of floor area or per seat) has—with concaved curves 
‘uc as domes and vaults—long been the cause of most acoustical 
pro’ lcms arising in such rooms, and in new work where these 
lor’. are largely avoided it is the underlying reason for most of 
s TEM BER 19 3 9 
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REFLECTOR, SEVERANCE HALL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Designers, Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
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The mistake of employing concave shapes, such as half-domes, as 
orchestra sound-refiectors has been repeated so often that it is 
almost standard practice. It is bad because such surfaces tend to 
concentrate sound at definite points at or near the center of curvature, 
and produce marked ‘‘spottiness.’’ Refiectors should be made up from 
flat or convexed panels arranged for uniform reflection as in the ex- 
ample above, planned by acoustical engineers for the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


UNITED ARTISTS REVIEW ROOM, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Ben Schlanger, Architect. 





Photos, Monroe Carrington 


Big sound in a small room is 
likely to sound rather strange 
unless special precautions are 
taken to avoid this effect. In 
this example, a relatively small 
room used exclusively for re- 
viewing sound pictures, an effort 
has therefore been made to 
simulate full-sized theater con- 
ditions, by non-parallel and 
tilted walls and broken surfaces 
to control light and disperse 
high-frequency sound reflections. 
Picture at left shows detail of 
wall treatment, with tilted up- 
per and lower portions. 
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NORMANDIE THEATER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Rosario Candela, Architect 
Ben Schlanger, Associate 


Plan 

















Section 


Typical of the small, up-to-the-minute motion picture theater de- 
signed for sound, the Normandie (above and below) also represents 
best practice in acoustical design for this class of work. Wall and 
ceiling areas are segmentally splayed and shaped to diffuse sound re- 
flections and direct them towards absorbent areas, are also used in 
the decorative lighting scheme. Sound absorbing material is used on 
the rear wall only to eliminate direct reflection. Principal absorbents, 
however, are the highly efficient seats and carpet, giving the theater 
the same acoustical characteristics regardless of the size of the 
audience. 





Alfred Cook 
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the acoustical difficulty. In fact, it can almost be stated categor cally 
that the greatest contribution which architects can make to |wtter 
practice acoustics is to work out ways in which volume ¢:)) be 


reduced to a minimum without sacrifice of visual effect an:| the 
sense of space desirable in rooms of this type. The optimum 
volume for a motion-picture theater of medium size under jyer. 
age conditions* lies between 120 and 130 cu. ft. per seat, 4 
recent study of 100 such existing theaters showed that in the 
majority of cases volume was 145 cu. ft. per seat or more, while 
in almost one fifth it was 175 cu. ft. or larger. 

Optimum volume-per-seat varies with the purpose and capacity 
of the auditorium. As the desirable time of reverberation goes up— 
as in auditoria intended for organ, symphony, and opera—volume 
may be increased somewhat above the figure for sound picture 
theaters. As the desirable reverberation time goes down—as jn 
auditoria planned for speech only—it should be decreased accord 
ingly. It is, however, important to avoid excessively low ceilings 
because of their tendency to “cramp” sound and bring first reflec. 
tions too close to the auditors’ heads. 


ABSORPTION MATERIALS 

The emphasis on shape and volume in the foregoing is not jin- 
tended to imply that the use of absorption materials will not 
continue to play an important part in the solution of acoustical 
problems. Rather, it is intended to show where the architect can 
make the greatest contribution, leaving the question of the final 
shaping and disposition of absorption materials in the hands of 
the acoustical engineer, where it properly belongs—while at the 
same time underscoring the fact that the use of such materials 
can be reduced to a minimum if proper attention is given to the 
acoustical factor when determining basic design. 

Recent work along these lines has revealed that in addition to 
saving money, this approach gives improved overall results. Scat- 
tered, nonsymmetrical absorption and dispersion areas which leave 
some areas of sound reflection in all parts of a room give it more 
“life” acoustically and obviate the effects of overcorrection and 
spottiness often present in rooms with large, uniform absorption 
areas. The design problem which such scattered areas of absorp- 
tion material presents is one calling for close cooperation between 
the architect and his acoustical consultant. 

With the widespread use of absorption materials characteristic of 
the past several years, there has been a tendency downwards in 
what are regarded as the best times of reverberation for various 
types of rooms. As acoustical designs are gradually refined, how- 
ever, there is every indication that this trend will be reversed, 
and that desirable times can probably be somewhat increased. The 
chart below has been prepared with this in mind, and represents 
values slightly higher than, were regarded as ideal in the recent 
past. 





* Actually, a 900 seat theater with seating equivalent in absorption 
\o two-thirds that of an average person per seat. 
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10,000 25,000 | 
VOLUME IN CUBIC FEET 
Desirable times of reverberaticn for various kinds of sound presenta: 
tion in various size rooms, frequency 512 c.p.s. (average). Times 
should be reasonably uniform for other frequencies, especially in br ad- 
casting, sound recording, and lecture rooms, increasing slightly at low 
frequencies with increase in room volume. 
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HOMESTEAD TAX EXEMPTION 


FIRST AID FOR THE HOME OWNER 


is administered by thirteen States. Medicine: homestead tax exemption. 


The patient recovers $50 million a year and Government gets a headache. 


N iereen hundred and thirty-three was 
the country’s blackest year for home owner- 
ship: 252,400 homes were foreclosed, only 
10,000 were built. But it was also the year 
that two States boldly undertook both to 
help the owner hold his home and to en- 
courage new home construction by exempt- 
ing owned homes from taxation. Since then, 
this tax exemption has blossomed out in 
eleven more States, has been seriously con 
sidered in 21 others. And, because it is 
tacitly favored by the Nation’s 14 million 
home owners, it keeps popping up every 
year for reconsideration, even in the U.S. 
Congress. This spring Senator Morris 
Sheppard of Texas resubmitted his favor- 
ite Constitutional Amendment that would 
exempt from taxation $5,000 worth of 
every owned home. The proposal was 
shelved, but it gives full evidence of the 
movement afoot to lighten the home own- 
ers tax burden. 

Popularly titled “homestead tax exemp- 
(in modern parlance a homestead is 
any owner-occupied home), this move- 
men! affeets not only the status of U. S. 
ownership but also the revenue of 


State and local government. To the home 
om who pays an average annual prop 
ert x of $27 for every $1,000 of home 
Val it can mean a reduction in costs 
gre than his annual heating bill. To 





the thirteen States and their many local 
governments, it means a good $50 million 
loss of tax revenue every year. 

Such a reduction of income hits the 
States themselves only a glancing blow, 
for they derive but from 5 to 10 per cent 
of their income from property taxes (see 
chart, below). But it hits the local gov- 
ernments—made up of counties, towns, 
cities and school districts—squarely on 
the chin. They depend almost entirely 
on the property tax for revenue, can ill 
afford to lose any of it. 

Thus, on the pro side of the scales are 
the benefits of homestead tax exemption 
to the home owner, and on the con side 
are its effects on tax revenue. The latter 
side is helped a bit by the fact that home- 
stead exemption is aimed specifically at 
home owners and thus discriminates 
against tenants, but in general those two 
main points determine the balance of the 
scale, and hence are the principal basis 


SOURCES OF U. S. TAX REVENUE 


SM 


for argument about the movement’s mer- 
its. In the past, that balance has depended 
more on wishful thinking than on facts. 
Today, however, with a background of 
several years of operation, a good measure 
of those facts are available. 

Tue ArcuirecturAL Forum herewith 
presents homestead tax exemption’s pros 
and cons, shows its effect in the thirteen 
“original” States on tax revenue, home 
owners, tenants and new construction, 
and dissects the State of Oklahoma to 
show in detail what happens under a 
homestead tax exemption law (page 208) . 


Precedents. In the name of public welfare, 
politicians have long played favorites with 
certain limited groups of property owners. 
Educational, charitable and religious in 
stitutions are generally exempt from prop- 
erty taxes, and some localities even at- 
tempt to attract new industries by ex- 
empting them from taxation for limited 
periods. As widespread home ownership is 
also considered for the public welfare, 
homestead tax exemption has a well-estab- 
lished historical precedent. 

More direct precedents, however, are 
the laws passed by a few States to foster 
new home construction. For example, Ver 
mont passed a law in 1917 that permits 
local taxing districts to exempt newly 
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built homes from taxes for a period of five 
years. In 1929 this law was amended to 
include all dwellings, old or new, but, as it 
applies to both owner occupied and tenant 
occupied property, it is not strictly home- 
stead exemption, misses many of the con- 
sequences of giving owners preferential 
treatment over tenants. 

Texas and West Virginia ran neck-and- 
neck as pioneers of the homestead ex- 
emption movement, for the laws of both 
were passed in November 1932, were 
made effective in 1933. Right on their 
heels came Mississippi in 1934, then 
Louisiana and Florida in 1935, and Ala- 
bama in 1986. But 1937 was the move- 
ment’s big year, as six States—Arkansas, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming—adopted tax ex- 
emption. Last year only one State, 
Georgia, entered the list, while Mississippi 
and Louisiana both expanded the pro- 
visions of their homestead laws. 

So far this year, no new States have 
been added, although at least 10 States 
have considered and rejected homestead 
exemption laws. North Carolina and Utah 
have constitutional —amend- 
ments, but as yet no activating laws. 


permissive 


The Laws. Because provisions of the thir- 
teen State homestead tax exemption laws 
were conditioned by local needs, policies 
and politics, they are far from uniform. 
Hence, a direct comparison of the effects 
of homestead tax exemption is usually 
impossible, always difficult. However, the 
laws have several broad provisions in 
common. They limit the value and area 
of homesteads covered by the exemptions 
and define the taxes from which those 
homesteads are exempt—for full details 
see the digest on the facing page. 
Reflecting the aims of the law makers 
to aid the small home owner in preference 
to the large one, and at the same time 
to minimize the State’s potential tax loss, 
all the States except South Dakota and 
West Virginia set specific limits to the 
amount of exemption. Simplest method 
of limit-setting is to free a definite amount 
of assessed home value from taxation. A 
majority of the States take that easy 


EFFECT OF VARYING THE AMOUNT 
OF HOMESTEAD TAX EXEMPTION 
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way, exempting from $500 to as much as 
$5,000 of a homestead’s assessed value. 

In Minnesota, however, homesteads are 
assessed for taxation at a lower propor- 
tion of true value than non-homestead 
property, while in West Virginia and lowa 
homesteads are taxed at a lower rate than 
other property. 

In many a State, limits on homestead 
area serve to keep large owner-occupied 
homes outside the exemption laws. Those 
area limits range from one-half acre of 
urban property to 200 rural acres. 

In addition to value and area limits 
the laws are fairly definite in restricting 
tax exemption to owner-occupied prop- 
erty, but many a border-line case has not 
been properly provided for. This is par- 
ticularly true where part of a homestead 
is used for business purposes, as a store 
or farm. West Virginia passes on a farm, 
vetoes a store. South Dakota and Iowa 
permit home shops, although the latter 
limits their value to a paltry $300. Most 
equitable policy is that followed by Okla- 
homa where valuations are split between 
home and business and taxed accordingly, 
but as a result, the assessor’s headache 
is doubled. Usually, however, the fine 
dividing line between home and _ business 
is left up to the attorneys general who 
base their opinions on court decisions, 
prior opinions, ete. 

As a fourth and final limit, the home- 
stead laws define the State and local taxes 
from which the homesteads are exempt. 
Four of the States offer only their State 
taxes for exemption, make all homesteads 
pay the local taxes. Hence they are little 
different from the eleven States that have 
no State property tax at all. Three States, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Louisiana, go a 
little further and provide exemption from 
all State and some local taxes. The six re- 
maining States—Florida, Oklahoma, Wy- 
oming, Iowa, Minnesota and West Virginia 
—are the only ones that go the whole hog 
and give homesteads complete exemption. 


Effect on Taxes. Biggest body of evidence 
as to the effect of homestead tax exemp- 
tion concerns the loss of State and local 
revenue. Hence the opponents of the 
movement, faced by a sizable army of 
proponents in the form of home owners, 
make up with ammunition what they 
lack in numbers. 

They have the proof—charted above— 
that homestead exemption reduces prop- 
erty assessments, and thus tax revenue, 
hy as much as 22 per cent. The chart, 
covering eleven of the thirteen States, 
shows the striking variation in assessment 
loss from a low of 3 per cent in Wyoming 
to Minnesota’s 22 per cent high. Nonethe- 
less, it tells only a fraction of the story, for 
the wide variations in assessment loss be- 
tween the States mirror equally great vari- 
ations within the confines of any one of 
them. In Lancaster County, Nebraska”, for 
* Nebraska has no homestead law; figures are 
based on a survey of the potential effects of tax 
exemption. 


EFFECT OF HOMESTEAD TAX 
EXEMPTION ON ASSESSED VALUES 
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HOMESTEAD! REAL PROP y Ea. 
1Taxable personal property included with 
taxable real property. 

2Based on true value, not assessed value: 
public utilities taxed on gross earnings, not 
property value. 

3Taxable personal property excludes intan- 


gibles and personal property used in agri- 
culture. 


example, a $1,000 exemption would mean 
a 5 per cent assessment loss in rural schoo! 
districts, and a 10 per cent loss in cit) 
school districts, while a $5,000 exemption 
would reduce assessments by 21 per cent 
in village school districts and 23 per cent 
in the urban ones (see chart, left). A ma- 
jor cause of these local, variations is thi 
difference in average value between urban 
and rural homes. When the exemption is 
small, areas with the lowest average home 
stead values are hardest hit, but when th 
exemption is large it more nearly covers 
all homestead values, thus tends to equal 
ize the reduction of assessments. 

Generally, schools tend to be hardest 
hit by tax exemption because they lean 
most heavily on the property tax—in 
contrast to towns and counties which 
often have income 
This may not be self-evident in terms o! 
percentage revenue loss, but it is in terms 
of dollars. Thus, the average loss of tax 
revenue by Oklahoma schools was slightly 
below the State average. But as_ schools 
get 55 per cent of the total property tas 
income, their loss is serious and demands 
some form of replacement. The possibility 
that such replacement might not be made 
is the basis for a major criticism of home- 
stead exemption. 

Rather than tighten their belts, mos! 
States hunt about for ways and means 
of making up the tax loss due to lome- 
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(Continued on page 34) 
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DIGEST OF STATE HOMESTEAD TAX EXEMPTION LAWS 





















































YEAR PROPERTY EXEMPT 
A LAW! TAXES AFFECTED 
STATS EFFECTIVE VALUE LIMIT AREA LIMIT c 

ALABAMA 1936 Stat. First $2,000 of assessed value ($3,333 160 acres All State 
true value) 

ARKANSAS 1937 Con. First $1,000 of assessed value ($2,000 None All State. 
true value—ratio set by corporation com- 
mission). Legislature has power to in- 
crease exemption to $2,500 assessed 
value. 

FLORIDA 1935 Con. First $5,000 of assessed value. Rural: 160 acres. Urban: one- All State and local except 

half acre. for local debt service and 
special benefits 

GEORGIA 1938 Con. First $2,000 of assessed value. If fiscal None State, county and school 
conditions of State, counties, or schools district except for prior 
warrant, may be reduced to $1,250. debt service. 

IOWA 1937 Stat. PREFERENTIAL TAX RATE: First $2,500 Rural: 40 acres. Urban: one- All State and local. 
of assessed value taxed 25 mills less than half acre if homestead is as- 
general real property rate. Preference may _— sessed at more than $2,500. 
be less, depending upon ratio of total ex- 
empi assessed value to funds in ‘‘Home- 
stead Credit Fund.’? Owner equity must 
be at least 10%. 

LOUISIANA 1935 Con. Up to $2,000 of true value. Varied ac- 160 acres State, parish, special dis- 
cording to size of ‘‘Property Tax Relief tricts, and city of New 
Fund’’. Orleans. 

1939 Stat. Newly constructed or improved home- None All State and local 
steads tax exempt for three years. Must 
be built at prevailing wages, and Amer- 
ican-made materials used. 

MINNESOTA 1937 Stat. PREFERENTIAL ASSESSMENT: Rural: None State, for prior debt serv- 
First $4,000 true value assessed at three- ice and all local. 
fifths of general property level. Urban: 

First $4,000 true value assessed at five- 
eighths of general property level. 
1937 Stat. EXEMPTION: Rural: First $800 of as- None State, except for prior 
sessed value ($4,000 true value). Urban: debt service. 
First $1,000 assessed value ($4,000 true 
value). 
MISSISSIPPI 1934- Stat. First $5,000 of assessed value. Rural: Farming, 160 acres; non- State, county, road dis- 
1938 farming, 5 acres. Urban: prop- trict and school district. 
erty contiguous. 

OKLAHOMA 1937 Stat. First $1,000 of assessed value. May be Rural: 160 acres. Urban: one All State and local except 
increased, but once established cannot acre. for local debt service. 
be decreased for 20 years. 

SOUTH 1937 Stat. None. Rural: 160 acres. Urban: one All State 

DAKOTA acre, property contiguous. 

TEXAS 1933 Con. First $3,000 of assessed value. 200 acres All State. 

WEST 1933 Con. PREFERENTIAL TAX RATE: Rural: total None All State and local. Levies 

VIRGINIA value taxed at two-thirds of general real for prior debt service im- 
property rate. Applies to tenant occupied posed at one-half regu- 
as well as Owner-occupied farms. Urban: lar rate. 
total value taxed at one-half of general 
real property rate. 

WYOMING 1937 Stat. First $500 of assessed value. Replacement None All State and local. 
revenue provided by ‘‘Homestead Prop- 
erty Exemption Fund.”’ 

NORTH 1936 Con. No more than $1,000 assessed value. All State and local. 

CAROLINA? 

UTAH 1936 Con. No more than $2,000 assessed value. All State and local 





Federal Home Loan Bank Review, Oct. 1937 


“Tax Systems of the World”, Seventh Edition, 1938. 
State constitution does not explicitly require homestead exemption, or when the amount of the exemption is at the discretion of the legislature, the law is 


ed as statutory (STAT.). Otherwise it is Constitutional (CON.). 
tional amendments passed, but not self-executing. Action of legislature needed to make effective. 
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National Association of Assessing Officials. “Exemption and Preferential Taxation of Homesteads”, Bul. +20. 
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OKLAHOMA 


symbolizes the 
efforts of Govern- 
ment to foster 
home ownership, 
for the famous 
land rush of 1889 
took place there. 
Decorating every 
American history 
book is the pic- 
ture of land-hun- 
gry settlers lined 
up in Oklahoma 
territory for the 
race to stake out 
a homestead. That 
picture forms a backdrop for all later at- 
tempts by the law makers to help citizens 
get and hold a stake in the land, and par- 
ticularly for Oklahoma’s own homestead 
tax exemption law, adopted in 1936. 

In that year the State legislature passed 
a bill providing $1,000 of exemption for 
owner-occupied properties of no greater 
area than 160 rural acres or one urban 
acre. First effective for the 1937-38 fiscal 
year, that exemption relieved the tax bur- 
dens of 171,000 home owners out of the 
State’s total of 225,000 owners. 

To measure the consequences of such 
tax relief and to show its effect on the 
State’s tax structure, the Oklahoma Tax 
Commission has been tabs-keeping the 
past two years. The body of information 
it has collected is a revealing record of the 
effects of homestead tax exemption. Hence 
Tue Forum’s choice of that State as a 
guinea pig. 

As the State of Oklahoma has no prop- 
erty tax, the direct effects of the home- 
stead law have been felt only by the three 
local taxing jurisdictions—county, munici- 
pal, and school district. Single fact that 
stands head and shoulders above all others 
in the reports of the Oklahoma Tax Com- 
mission is the unequal effect of the $1,000 
exemption on those local jurisdictions. The 
exemption has shoved their assessed value 


tax base and tax income around in explic- 
able but unexpected ways. 


Taxes. In 1938 homestead tax exemption 
chopped 61.3 per cent of assessed home 
values from the tax rolls, crossed out $120 
million (9.8 per cent) of the State’s $1,224 
million assessment total. Not crippling as 
a State average, that reduction of the tax 
base has, nonetheless, hit the assessments 
of many a county a stunning blow—given 
in a county-by-county report in the map 
on this page. Washita County in south- 
western Oklahoma, with a 16.5 per cent 
reduction in assessments, was the heaviest 
loser. Reason: the ratio of home assess- 
ments to total assessments is high. Osage 
County, on the other hand, lost only 3.8 
per cent of assessments as much of its 
valuation is personal and public service 
corporation property. Also, rural home- 
steads are used for grazing 


ASSESSMENT LOSS OF OKLAHOMA 
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boards, and municipalities 1) have less )y}j 
with them and 2) can make up th: 
loss more easily than counties and sc} 
The effect of homestead exemptio: on 
the State itself follows principally {rom 
the present necessity of helping se} vols 
and the potential necessity of helping the 
other local bodies as well. With a State 
deficit for 1937-38 of $8 million, Okla!.oma 
does not look forward to doing eithe:. 


tax 
ols. 


Home Ownership. In 1937, 171,000 home- 
steads were granted exemption out of a 
total of 225,226 owned homes (assess- 
ments of that year were the basis of the 
1937-38 tax). In 1938 that number rose 
6 per cent to 181,000. Reasons: 1) the 
registration of home owners who failed to 
do so the first year, 2) the normal increase 
in ownership, 3) homestead exemption. 
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and average 440 acres in area 
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—far beyond the 160-acre 
legal limit of the exemption law. 

Such reductions in the tax base would 
logically result in comparable reductions 
in tax income, but the tax-takers were 
not to be caught napping. For the 1937-38 
fiscal year—the first year homestead ex- 
emption was in effect—they upped the 
tax rate 13.7 per cent over 1936-37. Re- 
sult: Tax income, instead of falling, rose 
2.45 per cent. This action on the part of 
the local taxing bodies arose from neces- 
sity. Their financial requirements forced 
them to shift the burden to those not ex- 
empt by increasing the tax rate, and they 
overshot the mark a bit. 

Biggest share of those increased tax re- 
turns went to the counties, second biggest 
to the schools. The latter, however, re- 
ceived a special $1.8 million appropriation 
from the State, provided for in the home- 
stead act to cover their expected loss of 
revenue. Municipalities, on the other 
hand, took a trimming with a 27.9 per 
cent drop in revenue. Reason for this in- 
equality lies in the fact that Oklahoma's 
tax rate is apportioned by county excise 


EFFECT OF HOMESTEAD TAX EXEMPTION IN OKLAHOMA* 








The city dweller and the farmer did not 
benefit equally from Oklahoma’s home- 
stead tax exemption law because of the 
difference in the value of their homes. The 
average rural homestead was assessed at 
$1,364, contained 102.2 acres. The aver- 
age urban homestead was assessed at only 
$940. As a consequence, the farmers re- 
ceived exemptions averaging $778 apiece, 
while each urbanite had the assessed value 
of his home reduced by only $672. The 
urbanites, however, accounted for 62.8 per 
cent of homestead tax exemption’s ben- 
eficiaries. 


($000 omitted from amounts) 

















Percentage Tax Reduction Ratio: Homesteads Per cent 
Total 
Realto Tax Average of 
— $500 $1,000 $1,500 $2,000 $2,500 Complete Total Rate Number Assessed Home 
Exemp. Exemp. Exemp. Exemp. Exemp. Exemp. Property (mills) Exempt Value? Ownership 
Counties $8,595 6.3% 10.1% 12.4% 13.8% 14.7% 16.8% 
Cities and Towns 1,772 8.3% 12.9% 15.5% 17.0% 18.0% 20.9% 71.4% 102,076 $965 43.0% 
School Districts 12,667 6.4% 10.3% 12.5% 13.9% 14.7% 16.8% 
State Total 23,034 10.4% 12.7% 14.1% 15.0% 17.1% 61.0% 181,164 1,156 39.9 
Cities and towns: 
Oklahoma City (185,000 pop.) a55 9.7% 12.6% 14.2% 15.2% 17.9% 174.1% 3.2 13.137 1.505 326 
Tulsa (141,000 pop.) 501 8.3% 108% 12.5% 13.5% 18.9% 176.5% 4.9 10,548 1,816 37.5 
25,000—100,000 pop. (avg.) 92 14.1% 17.4% 19.2% 20.2% 22.4% 172.1% 5.8 2,933 1,209 48.35 
10,000— 25,000 pop. (avg.) 27 9.9% 16.2% 19.5% 21.2% 22.1% 24.1% 170.0% 4.5 1,280 1,042 42.6 
5,000— 10,000 pop. (avg.) 9 11.1% 170% 19.5% 206% 21.3% 22.6% 170.2% 3.7 617 921 45.) 
2,500— 5,000 pop. (avg.) 4 13.0% 186% 205% 21.2% 21.6% 22.1% 69.5% 3.7 345 726 49 cae 
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* Estimates made by Oklahoma Tax Commission prior to adoption of homestead exemption law. 
1 Excludes property taxes levied to retire prior debts, which all homesteads have to pay, regardless of exemption. 
2 Average Oklahoma assessments are 50 per cent of full value. 
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HENRY FORD BUILDS 
with traditional tools, design. 


If any name stands for mass production 
and a low cost product it is Henry Ford. 
Consequently, rife have been the specula- 
tions as to what would happen should 
Ford enter Building, and many have been 
the rumors that he planned to do so. To- 
day, those rumors have indirectly become 
fact, for the Ford Foundation has turned 
subdivider on a 1,069-acre tract two miles 
from Dearborn, Michigan. Immediate 
plans, in two parts, call for both single- 
family houses and apartment _ build- 
ings. Part one, now under construction, 
will include 111 houses and 203 apart- 
ments. Part two will have 117 houses and 
158 apartment quarters. 

But hopes that the name of Ford would 
carry its production magic into building 
are doomed to disappointment. The Ford 
subdivision (name: Springwells Park) 
has no more the stamp of a factory than 
nearby Greenfield Village, Ford’s town- 
size collection of Americana. 

Most noteworthy feature of the de- 
velopment is its land planning. The single 
house lots (minimum size: 50 x 120 ft.) 
are platted around cul de sacs, are backed 
up by an interior block park. Eighty per 
cent of the apartment area is devoted to 
parks, and, in addition, 74% acres have 
been set aside for a future school. The 
development will also include a shopping 
center. 

As the land, which Henry Ford be- 
queathed to the Foundation in December 
1937, is currently valued at only $2,000 
an acre, the 44 acres in the first part of 
the project capitalize at $88,000. To that 
will be added construction costs of $1,525,- 
000. Part two will cover 48 acres, and is 
expected to cost $1.5 million. 

Springwells Park is not low cost hous- 
ing by many a dollar; sales prices of the 
single-family houses will range from $5,500 
to $12,000; apartment rents, from $35 to 
‘75 a month. Expectation is that occu- 
pants will be drawn from Detroit eight 
miles distant. If drawing power is good, 
Ford Foundation will not stop with plan 
two, but will expand Springwells Park 
until it houses some 16,000 families. 
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One of many '!s the house sketched above, for under 
the aegis of Ford Foundation’s Staff Architect Fill- 
more Harty, plans are developed for 111 houses 
ranging in price from $5,500 to $12,000. Near 
the bottom of that price scale, this house may have 
its garage either built on, as shown, or unattached. 
Plot plan below represents part one of the project. 
Covering 44 acres, it uses only 4 per cent of Spring- 
wells Park’s potential area. Lots may be purchased 
for $700 to $1,200. Panorama at the bottom shows 
one of the fifteen apartment buildings. 
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FOUNDATION: Walis—8 in. hollow cinder steel casement and screens, Detroit Steel 


block with solid masonry piers under steel 
beam. Cellar floor—4 in. gravel, building 
paper and concrete. Waterproofing—2 coats 
Ironite, Western Waterproofing Co. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—4 in. brick, 1 
in. air space, or Johns-Manville asbestos 
shingle or siding; 30 Ib. builders felt, 1 x 8 
in. dressed sheathing, 2 x 4 in. studs, 4 in. 
Johns-Manville rock wool in stud space; in- 
side—15 Ib. builders felt, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
rock lath, brown coat and white coat plaster, 
wallpaper or paint. Floor construction—2 x 8 
and 2 x 10 in. with diagonal 1 x 8 in. dressed 
sheathing on both floors; sub-floor on first 
floor covered with 15 Ib. builders’ felt. Ceil- 
ings—rock lath and plaster. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and attic floor 
—4 in. rock wool, Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Weatherstripping—Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip Co. 

WINDOWS: Fenestra Simplex Fenwrought 


Products Co. Glass—double strength, quality 
B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—Meadow 
River clear plain white oak. Kitchen—lin- 
oleum. Bathrooms—Robertson Tile Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: All rooms—washable 
wallpaper. Bathrooms—Robertson Tile Co. 
HARDWARE: Brass, P. & F. Corbin. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range — Magic 
Chef, American Radiator Co. Refrigerator— 
Electrolux, Servel, Inc. Sink—Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Colonial Products 
Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Miami 
Cabinet Div., Philip Carey Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Sys- 
tem includes heating, filtering, circulation 
and humidifying. Direct gas fired winter air 
conditioner with provision for summer cir- 
culation.—General Electric Co. 
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The address of many a Government 
dignitary, Massachusetts Avenue in \Vash- 
ington, D. C., serves one of the city’s 
swankest residential sections. Fifteen min. 
utes by automobile from the White House. 
it runs into the Montgomery County, Md. 
line which, since 1934, has been the scene 
of a one-man building boomlet. The man: 
Realtor-Builder Albert W. Walker. The 
boomlet: one subdivision of 150 houses. 
another of 50, a third one of 76 and stil] 
another as yet unborn. 

In a price bracket lower than its pre- 
decessors, subdivision No. 3 is today the 
most noteworthy. Before its five- and 
six-room houses selling for $5,450 and 
$5,990 complete with lots were marketed, 
Washington home-seekers had difficulty 
finding anything but small bungalows in 
this price field. Called Green Acres, this 
subdivision is a logical sequel to Walker's 
two ventures. Westmoreland 
Hills, his first, was primarily a lot project 
aimed at upper incomers; its houses have 
cost $13,500 to $40,000. To supply the 
next group, Mr. Walker 
crossed Massachusetts Avenue, platted 
subdivision No. 2, dubbed it Westhaven. 
Here no individual lots were sold; all 
houses were Walker-built; all sold with 
land for $10,000 to $12,000. 

Then in the summer of 1938 came Sub- 
division No. 3, separated from Westhaven 
by twenty acres of elementary school 
property. For two main reasons top house 
and lot price in Green Acres was held to 
$5,990: 1) 
visitors to his other developments. indi- 
cated that there was an active demand 

for housing at that price level (annual 
income of Washington’s 140,000 Federal 
employes averages about $2,100), and 2) 
FHA had recently been authorized to in- 
sure 90 per cent mortgages on houses and 
lots valued at $6,000 and less. 

Forthwith the project’s 35 acres were 
divided into some 200 lots 
either 50 x 100 ft. or 55 x 92% ft. Co- 
workers with Walker in Subdivisions Nos. 
1 and 2, Architects Schreier & Patterson 
handled the Green Acres platting, then 
turned their attention to the design of two 
basic houses (one of five rooms, the other 
of six) which would lend themselves 
readily to variations in exterior treatment, 
fenestration and orientation. To minimize 
construction costs the architects let stand- 
ard material sizes (joists, studs, ratters. 
and masonry units) dictate dimensions ©! 
the designs. Furthermore, the balloon 
frames were so detailed that either = 

| ye 


big-house 


lower income 


inquiries from home-seeking 


measuring 


veneer or asbestos shingle siding co! 
applied without altering the structures 
Month ago, close to the subdiv on’s 
first birthday, 82 houses had been so!:!, 7° 
had finished—53_ five-roomer-. =? 
six-roomers. While 51 of the com)leted 
(Continued on page 38) 
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SIX-ROOM HOUSE—COST $6,140 WITH PORCH. 
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minimize costs Architects Schreier and 
ants tterson produced simple designs, Builder 
a ilker repeated them. Green Acres’ 82 sold 
0 ‘ses are all based upon the plans above. 
indardization and careful detailing per- 
tted power-saw pre-cutting of all lumber 
d the easy interchange of bricks and as- 
tos shingles or siding as exterior finish. 
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HOUSE | MAXIMUM AMORTIZATION PERIOD IN YEARS 
& LOT |MORTGAGE 10 |15 |17 |. 19 | 20 | 25 
ee $1,000 $10.59 $ 7.88 $ 7.26 $ 6.77 $ 6.57 $ 5.81 
$3,000 2,700 28.59 21.28 19.60 18.28 17.74 15.69 
3,500 3,100 32.83 24.43. 22.51 20.99 20.37 18.01 
4,000 3,600 38.12 28.37 26.14 2437 23.65 20.92 
4,200 3,700 39.18 29.16 26.86 25.05 24.31 21.50 
4,400 3,900 41.30 30.73 28.31 26.40 25.62 22.66 
4,600 4,100 43.42 32.31 29.77 27.76 2694 23.82 
4,800 4,300 45.54 33.88 31.22 29.11 28.25 
5,000 4,500 47.66 35.46 32.67 30.47 29.57 26.15 
5,200 4.600 48.71 36.25 33.40 31.14 30.22 ~~ 26.73 
5,400 4,800 50.83 37.82 34.85 32.50 31.54 27.89 
5,600 5,000 52.95 39.40 36.30 33.85 3285 29.05 
5,800 5,200 55.07 40.98 37.75 35.20 34.16 30.21 
6,000 5,400 57.19 42.55 39.20 3656 35.48 31.37 
$6,200 $5,500 | $58.25 $43.34 $39.93 $37.24 $36.14 
6,400 5,709 60.36 44.92 41.38 38.59 37.45 
6,600 5,800 61.42 45.70 42.11 39.27 38.11 
6,800 6,000 63.54 47.28 43.56 4062 39.42 
7,000 6,200 65.66 48.86 45.01 41.97 40.73 
7,200 6,300 | 66.72 49.64 45.74 42.65 41.39 o 
7,400 6,500 68.84 51.22 47.19 44.01 42.71 2 
7,600 6,600 69.89 52.01 47.92 4468 43.36 c 
7,800 6,800 72.01 53.58 49.37 46.04 44.68 . 
8,000 7,000 74.13 55.16 50.82 47.39 45.99 : 
8,200 7,100 75.19 55.95 51.55 48.07 46.65 + 
8,400 7,300 77.31 57.52 53.00 49.42 47.96 E 
8,600 7,400 78.37 58.31 53.72 50.10 48.62 2 
8,800 7,600 80.48 59.89 55.18 51.45 49.93 $s 
9,000 7,800 82.60 61.46 56.63 52.81 51.25 4 
9,200 7,900 | 8366 62.25 57.35 5348 5190] ¥ 
9,400 8,100 85.78 63.83 58.81 54.84 53.22 2 
9.600 8,200 86.84 64.62 59.53 55.51 53.87 z 
9,800 8,400 88.96 66.19 60.98 56.87 55.19 . 
10,000 8,600 91.07 67.77 62.44 58.22 56.50 2 
t+ 
rs 
$11,000 $8,800 [$ 93.19 $ 69.34 $ 63.89 $59.58 $ 57.82 3 
12,000 9,600 | 101.66 75.65 69.70 64.99 63.07 3 
13,000 10,400 | 110.14 81.95 75.50 170.41 68.33 & 
14,000 11.200 | 118.61 88.36 81.31 75.82 73.58 : 
15,000 12,000 | 127.08 9456 87.12 81.24 78.84 2 
16,000 12,800 | 135.55 100.86 92.93 8666 84.10 nat 
17,000 13,600 | 144.02 107.17 98.74 92.08 89.35 
18,000 14,400 | 152.50 113.47 104.54 97.49 94.61 
19,000 15,200 | 160.97 119.78 110.35 102.90 99.86 
20,000 16,000 | 169.44 126.08 116.16 108.32 105.12 
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MONTHLY HOME OWNERSHIP COSTS 


MONTHLY 
MORTGAGE 
COSTS 


24.98 e EXPLANATION: 





This tabulation shows the maximum FHA. 
insured mortgages which may be secured by 
houses and lots of various appraised values 
and the monthly cost of these mortgages 
over various periods of years. 

To be eligible for FHA insurance, home 
mortgages must be written in multiples of 
$100, must bear interest at 414 per cent or 
less, must be amortized in monthly install. 
ments. Cost of such insurance is % of 1 per 
cent. Monthly payments shown include in- 
terest, repayment of principal and average in- 
surance premium and are calculated to retire 
the entire mortgage by its maturity date. 

Amount of these monthly payments is de- 
pendent upon the original principal amount 
of the mortgage and the term or duration of 
the mortgage. Both of these, in turn, are de- 
pendent upon the value of the _ property 
which secures the mortgage. Thus, houses 
and lot appraised by FHA at $6,000 or less 
are eligible for FHA-insured mortgages 
whose principal amount may be as large as 
90 per cent of appraised value and whose 
term may be as long as 25 years. Upper 
section of tabulation shows the largest 
mortgages which may secure houses and lots 
appraised at $3,000 to $6,000 and monthly 
payments required to retire these mortgages 
within various periods of years. 

Houses and lots appraised at more than 
$6,000 but not more than $10,000 are eligible 
for FHA-insured mortgages whose principal 
amounts may be as large as 90 per cent of 
the first $6,000 of value plus 80 per cent of 
the balance of value. Maximum term of these 
mortgages is twenty years. Center section of 
tabulation shows monthly payments required 
to retire maximum mortgages of various 
terms secured by such houses and lots. 

Houses and lots appraised at more than 
$10,000 but not more than $20,000 are eligible 
for FHA-insured mortgages whose principal! 
amounts may be as large as 80 per cent of 
value, whose terms may be as long as twenty 
years. Lower section of tabulation shows 
maximum mortgages and monthly payments 
for such houses and lots. 

Monthly payments required for mortgages 
other than those listed may be determined 
by simple interpolation or by multiplying the 
monthly payment rate per $1,000 (first line 
of tabulation) by the amount of the mort- 
gage. Thus, payments required for a $7,500, 
20-year mortgage would be half way between 
those for a $7,400 and a $7,600 mortgage °° 
would be equal to 7.5 times $6.57—$49.28. 

While more than 90 per cent of al! mort- 
gages which FHA insures are for terms 
shown in the tabulation, FHA will also !"- 
sure mortgages with terms of five, eight, 
twelve and twenty-four years. (Monthly pay: 
ment rates per $1,000 for such mortgages 
are $18.86, $12.64, $9.23, and $5.93, respect: 
ively.) With but few exceptions, mortgges 
with terms other than the ten already ™e"- 
tioned will not be insured by FHA. 
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Herewith Tue ArcuitecturAL Forum presents two aids 
to appraising the total monthly cost of home owner- 
ship: 1) a tabulation covering exact mortgage interest, 
amortization, and insurance payments, left, and 2) a tabu- 
lation covering approximate tax, heat, maintenance-de- 
preciation and fire insurance payments, below. Their simple 
application to various priced houses and lots is best ex- 
plained by examples: Take a $5,000 frame house and lot in 
a northern city whose tax rate is comparatively high. In 
the tabulation to the left, it is seen that the largest FHA- 
insured mortgage which this property may secure is $4,500, 
that the monthly cost of a 25-year mortgage is $26.15. 


EXPLANATION: 


Then referring to the tabulation below, it is seen that 
“average high” taxes will cost $20.40 per month, that “av- 
erage north” heat will cost $5.60, that “2 per cent” main- 
tenance-depreciation will cost $6.83 and, finally, that fire 
insurance will cost $.86. Adding all these figures together, 
the total monthly cost of owning and operating this $5,000 
house will come to $59.84. If the same property were built 
of brick in a southern city with a comparatively low tax 
rate, figures for “average low” taxes, “average south” heat 
and “1 per cent” maintenance-depreciation would be sub- 
stituted, and the total cost per month would come to 
$38.22. Fire insurance rate is average in both cases. 





This tabulation shows average monthly costs, other than mort- 
gage costs, which must be included in the total cost of home 
ownership. Taxes are based upon 1938 adjusted rates in 274 
cities classified as to population groups; average of the low rates 
in these groups is $14 per $1,000 per year, average of the high 
rates is $49, average of the average rates is $28. Cost of heat is 
based upon the hypothetical division of the U. S. into three tem- 
perature bands, the figures shown being the average monthly 
cost of heating insulated houses in each of these bands. Main- 
tenance and depreciation are based upon 1 and 2 per cent of 


OTHER MONTHLY COSTS 


house valuation per year. Fire insurance is based upon a national 
average rate of $2.50 per $1,000 of house valuation per year—-it may 
range from a low of $1.20 to a high of $20 per $1000. House valuation 
used in computing heat, maintenance and depreciation and fire in- 
surance costs is assumed to be $2,500 for the $3,500 house and lot; for 
the others, $800 is added to house valuation for each $1,000 added to 
valuation of house and lot. While all figures in this tabulation are 
based upon reasoned estimates and accepted rules-of-thumb, they are 
only approximate averages and will vary greatly according to local 
conditions. 






































TAXES HEAT MAINTENANCE & 
HOUSE DEPRECIATION FIRE 
As AVERAGE AVERAGE | AVERAGE AVERAGE oo 
cates AVERAGE mene south | AVERACE| “worry 1% 2% — 
$3,000 $ 3.51 $ 6.99 $12.24 $ 1.66 $ 3.33 $ 5.00 $ 2.08 $ 4.17 $ 0.53 
3,500 4.10 8.16 14.28 1.73 3.44 5.15 2.42 4.83 61 
4,000 4.68 9.32 16.32 1.80 3.55 5.30 2.75 5.50 69 
4,500 5.27 10.49 18.36 1.87 3.66 5.45 3.08 6.17 78 
5,000 5.85 11.65 20.40 1.94 3.77 5.60 3.42 6.83 86 
5,500 6.44 12.82 22.44 2.01 3.88 5.75 3.75 7.50 95 
6,000 7.02 13.98 24.48 2.08 3.99 5.90 4.08 8.17 1.03 
6,500 7.61 15.15 26.52 2.15 4.10 6.05 4.42 8.83 11 
7,000 8.19 16.31 28.56 2.22 4.21 6.20 4.75 9.50 1.20 
7,500 8.78 17.48 30.60 2.29 4.32 6.35 5.08 10.17 1.28 
8,000 9.36 18.64 32.64 2.36 4.43 6.50 5.42 10.83 1.37 
8,500 9.95 19.81 34.68 2.43 4.54 6.65 5.75 11.50 1.45 
9,000 10.53 20.97 36.72 2.50 4.65 6.80 6.08 12.17 1.53 
9,500 11.12 22.14 38.76 2.57 4.16 6.95 6.42 12.83 1.62 
10,000 11.70 23.30 40.80 2.64 4.87 7.10 6.75 13.50 1.70 
11,000 12.87 25.63 44.88 2.78 5.09 7.40 7.42 14.83 1.87 
12,000 14.04 27.96 48.96 2.92 5.31 7.10 8.08 16.17 2.04 
13,000 15.21 30.29 53.04 3.06 5.53 8.00 8.75 17.50 2.21 
14,000 16.38 32.62 57.12 3.20 5.75 8.30 9.42 18.83 2.37 
15,000 17.55 34.95 61.20 3.34 5.97 8.60 10.08 20.17 2.54 
16,000 18.72 37.28 65.28 3.48 6.19 8.90 10.75 21.50 2.71 
7,000 19.89 39.61 69.36 3.62 6.41 9.20 11.42 22.83 2.88 
8,000 21.06 41.94 73.44 3.76 6.63 9.50 12.08 24.17 3.05 
9,000 22.23 44.27 77.52 3.90 6.85 9.80 12.75 25.50 3.21 
q 1,000 23.40 46.60 81.60 4.04 7.07 10.10 13.42 26.83 3.38 
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RALEIGH’S RENTAL HOUSING GOES 


Of the 231 large scale rental projects 
which have been financed to date with 
FHA-insured mortgages, a few are par- 
ticularly significant. By virtue of its 
modern architectural treatment, Raleigh 
Apartments serving the capital of North 
Carolina has earned a prominent place in 
this upper crust of rental housing.* 

Expanding State governmental activ- 
ities, southward industrial migration and 
gradual obsolescence of existing facilities 
have combined to produce in Raleigh an 
acute shortage of housing for middle in- 
comers. Capitalizing on this condition, a 
group of local business men two years ago 
incorporated as the Raleigh Housing 
Corp., set out to find appropriate land for 
an apartment project and an able man 
to design it. The site was found two 
miles from the city center: a grove of 
tall pines and a 30 ft. down grade to a 
bounding stream made the property 
esthetically attractive. Its strategic loca- 
tion met all other requisites: an elemen- 
tary school two blocks distant, a high 
school immediately adjacent, a municipal 
bus line one block away and a shopping 


center one block further. And to de- 
sign it, the Raleigh Housing Corp. 


chose A. Mitchell Wooten of nearby Kins- 
ton. With the aid of Associate John J. 
Rowland he designed six buildings of vari- 
ous sizes, orientated them in a Y-shaped 
pattern to enclose the pine grove, follow 
the site’s contours (see air view right). 

To determine the number and size of 
the dwelling units, the company canvassed 
local real estate agents, found which way 
public demand was blowing. As a result, 
Architect Wooten made provision for 96 
three-and-a-half-room units, 36 four-and- 
a-half-room units, and eighteen two-room 
units—a total of 150 units with 534 rooms. 


Beyond an economical arrangement of 
these units (see plans, right) and the 
elimination of decorative architectural 
motifs, gables and garages, no noteworthy 
cost reduction attempts were made. All 
six buildings were started simultaneously 
in April, 1938, all were finished six months 
later. Total cost, excluding land, came to 
$725,000, or $4,833 per dwelling unit, 
$1,358 per room, 38 cents per cu. ft. A 
414 per cent FHA-insured mortgage rep- 
resents $575,000 or about 80 per cent of 
the cost. 

Rents $14.02 per room per 
month, will give the project a gross an- 
nual income of about $90,000. Tenants 
also pay an average electric bill of $5 per 
month covering light, cooking and _ re- 
frigeration. Operating expenses of the 
Raleigh Housing Corp., on the other hand, 
will amount to some $25,000 per year. 


average 


Two facts prove that Raleigh Apart- 
ments hit the market at which they were 


_aimed: 1) the project has been 100 per 


cent occupied since completion and 2) its 
waiting list is long. 


*For other noteworthy projects, see Arch. 
Forum, Mar. 1939, p. 227; May 1939, p. 370; 
Aug. 1939, p. 135. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


MODERN 
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Commendable planning is evident in both site layout and room 
arrangement. Air view shows adaptation of the six buildings to 
entourage and contours. Floor plan shows typical two-, three-and- 
a-half, and four-and-a-half room arrangements. Rooms are laraer 





FOUNDATION: Walls—17 in. brick on con- 
crete footings. Basement walls and cellar 
floor—concrete. Waterproofing—2 coats Hy- 
drocide, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—face brick 
backed by load bearing clay tile, 13 in. solid 
brick parapets. Interior partitions—4 in. stud 
partitions and plaster on rock lath, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. Floor construction—wood joist, 
sub-floor, deadening felt and strip oak finish 
flooring. Ceilings—plaster on rock lath, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: Wood rafters, sheathed, covered with 
built-up composition roofing, Barrett Co. 
INSULATION: Attic floor—4 in. rock wool, 
Philip Carey Co. Sound insulation—resilient 
metal clips used to hold rock lath on parti- 
tions between apartments. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Economy type casements, 
Detroit Steel Products Co. Glass—double 
strength, quality A, flat drawn, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Glass block—Owens- 
illinois Glass Co. Screens—steel frames, slid- 
ing panels. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living rooms and bed- 
rooms—oak. Halls—promenade tile on first 
floor; asphalt tile above. Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum. 


aR CH 


a 


WALL COVERINGS: 
wainscot. 
HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceilings—2 
coats Texolite, U. S. Gypsum Co. Floors— 
sanded, 2 coats varnish and 1 coat wax. 
Sash—2 coats Dulopake, 1 coat Persian high 
gloss enamel, Benjamin Moore & Co. [x- 
terior walls—2 coats Bondex, Reardon Com- 
pany. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Lights, tele- 
phone and radio, yard lighting, 3 phase 220 
volts, 60 cycles for power in boiler room, 
pump room and pump stations. Fixtures— 
Lightolier Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig- 
erator—General Electric Co. Sink—built-in. 
Cabinets—pressed steel. 


Bathrooms—linoleum 


BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—cC. F. 
Church Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Hess Warming & 


Ventilating Co. 

HEATING: Two pipe system. Boiler—'¢- 
wanee Boiler Mfg. Co. Coal stoker—!ron 
Fireman Mfg. Co. Radiators—American Radi- 
ator Co. Thermostat—Minneapolis- Honeywell 
Regulator Co. Hot water heater—Richmond 
Engineering Co. 
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In | upper crust of FHA’s large scale rental housing projects fluous. The finished project bears out this contention, and 
Raleigh Apartments, whose principal claim to fame is the simple horizontal lines of the white-painted brick units 

the odern architectural treatment. One unusual reason which offer pleasing contrast with the tall pines in the enclosed court. 
ed the design was Architect Wooten’s belief that in- The character of the site made extensive landscaping unneces- 

ter 9 shadows cast on the buildings by the site’s numer- sary. Note that rear elevations and service entrances (lower 
ne trees would make such details as cornices super- picture) are equally attractive as the courtyard facades. 











BUILDING’S CHARTS AND TABLES 
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LATEST PRECED. CORRES. re; 3 LATEST 


PRECED. CORRES. 
MONTH* MONTH MO. 1938 1939 


MONTH* MONTH MONTH-%938 

PERMITS—residential (000,000) $100.lju $116.4 $70.2 $553.6 $381.5 INSURANCE CO.—real estate held (000,000) 2° $1,743.0ap $1,738.0 $1 ,780.0 
non-residential " 65.9 46.8 42.8 298.0 255.5 

alterations 30.9 32.9 27.8 173.1 160.3 COSTS—wholesale materials (% of 1926)42 Jj 89.5 89.2 

total 196.9 196.1 140.8 1,024.7 797.3 housing—labor (% of 1936)22 15 TTR 

materials . 102.7 104.6 

CONTRACTS—residential (000,000)2 $II1.9ju $133.8 $85.7 $644.5 $399.0 total 105.6 106.9 
non-residential "" 92.8 76.7 81.8 516.6 433.7 

engineering - 83.6 97.9 83.5 538.3 461.5 RENTS—new leases (% of 1923)13 3j 86.0 86.6 
total e 288.3 308.4 251.0 1,699.4 1,294.2 





ee 
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FORECLOSURES—non-farm —(% of 1934)24 4j 54.9 
DWELLING UNITS—total (000)3 2.biu 31.1 18.2 «1526 «(105.6 metropolitan (% of 1926)%8 : 165.0 
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: INTEREST RATES—N.Y.C. mortgages (%)2© 45] 4.48 
FHA—mortgage selections (000,000)4..........$ 84.5j1 $101.5 s $686.5 4 
See = = SS! ; BOND PRICES—real estate 17... $326.0)! $325.0 
rental housing m't'g's a 1.1 3.0 38.2 te 
modernization loans . 26.4 8 = 23.3 131.8 STOCK PRICES—bldg. materials (% of 1926)18 89.6)! 88.8 
MORTGAGES— 
bldg. & loan assns. (000,000)5 $113.5ju $109.7 ... $545.3 
insurance cos. " 30.0 29.9 oe 157.1 
bank & trust cos. 89.6 85.4 a 448.8 
mutual savings bks. 12.0 12.2 katt 58.7 
individuals 59.0 59.5 ane 322.7 _ COST OF LIVING—(% of 1923)22 84.91 84.7 86.5 
other mortgages 56.8 52.8 uae 265.6 bie 


total 360.9 349.5 os Cee 


WAGE RATES—common bldg. labor (per hr.)29.... $0.69ag $0.68 $.68 
skilled bldg. labor (perhr.) .... 1.44 1.44 


EMPLOYMENT—bidg. unions (% of total) 2° 77.0)! 78.0 65.0 


PAYROLLS—factory (% of 1923-25)22 84.4ma 84.9 72.9 


MARRIAGES—38 cities (000)9 21.2ju 34.0 , ‘ . PRODUCTION—industrial (% of 1923-25)23 98 ju 94.0 77.0 


*Designation of latest month: ap—April, ma—May, ju—June, ji—July, ag—Avgust- 





1—Valuation of building permits in some 2,100 commu- 500 counties (48 States); source, FHLBB. 16—Average interest rate on all recorded New York City 
nities; source, U. S. Department of Labor. Number of marriages recorded in 38 largest U. 8. mortgages of $10,000 or more; source, N. Y¥. Mortease 
2 Valuation of contracts awarded in 37 States; source, cities; source, ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. Conference. 
F. W. Dodge Corp. via U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Total real estate holdings by member companies of the 17—Average price of 200 hotel, office building and theater 
3—Number of dwelling units covered by permits. See foot- Assn. of Life Ins. Presidents. bonds; source, Amott-Baker & Co. 
note No. 1. Composite index of wholesale building niaterial prices; Average price of twelve building material manufactur 
4—Home mortgages selected for FHA appraisal under source, U. 8S. Department of Labor. stocks; source, Standard Statistics Co. 
Title II, Section 203; source, FHA. 2—-National averages based on six-room house of 24,000 cu. ‘ Source. Engineering News-Record. 
5—Home mortgages accepted for insurance under Title II, ft. unfinished; source, FHLBB. 2 Trade Union members employed; source, American Ved- 
Section 203; source, FHA Rates at which new rental contracts are made; source, eration of Labor. 
6—Large soale rental housing mortgages becoming ponte National Industrial Conference Board. 21—Covers clothing, food, fuel and light, housing and «un! 
paying under Title II, Section 207; source, Foreclosures sy some 1,500 non-farm communities; dries; source, NICB. 
—Property improvement loans insured under Title I; source, FHLBB 22—-Sourece, U. 8. Dept. of Labor. 
source, FHA. Foreclosures in “metropolitan communities with popula- 23—--Combined unadjusted index; 
&-Non-farm mortgage recordings of $20,000 or less based on tion in excess of 100,000; source, FHLBB. Board. 











source, Federal Re «rve 
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